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CH. I: THE NEWS 


THE Thirteenth Day of November 1936. The 
clock showed quarter to nine after sun set. As 
usual, the well-illuminated Central Railway Station 
in the City of Madras was crowded with people. 
Men and women moved on briskly hither and 
thither, preparing themselves for the journey. The 
news-stall was exceptionally thronged by people 
demanding that evening’s newspaper. It was indeed 
a great rush there that day and it looked as if many 
Madrasees had suddenly developed a love for the 
news-sheet! 

Some trains were seen leaving and others were 
getting ready to leave. Now it was the tuna of 
the Bombay Mail for departure. And on the plat¬ 
form stood friends and relatives of those leaving 
the city by that train. Their parting greetings 
rent the air, handkerchiefs waved about. Presently 
the train whistled, the wheels moved on and the 
noise of the rails then drowned all sound. But all 
these did not disturb the four Indians who sat in a 
second class compartment of the train, studiously 
going through the evening’s newspaper. Their 
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attention was keen on the news columns. They 
' seemed to read through every paragraph, every line. 
And as they rushed through the columns of the 
paper, the train rushed through many miles of its 
journey. 

Presently the Madrasee in the compartment 
dressed in a well cut tweed suit threw aside his paper 
evidently satisfied that he had finished reading. 
Then he pulled out his smoking pipe from the upper 
coat pocket, filled it with some ‘ fine-cut ’ and lit it. 
Throwing the burnt match stick out through the 
window; he sank on his seat, taking a strong puff 
and blowing out a cloud of smoke. 

Presently his lips parted to talk, while others 
dropping down their paper listened. 

“Is it not a miracle?” he asked his fellow- 
passengers and proceeded to answer the question 
himself. 

“Yes, it is—this Travancore Proclamation which 
gives the Untouchables the right to worship in all 
State-owned temples side by side with the high caste 
folk. A great revolution has been effected to ailing 
Hinduism. All these years the Hindus maintained a 
grave injustice in relation to one section of the people 
within the limits of then* religion. Now justice 
has been given them. By issuing this Eoyal 
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Proclamation the Ruler of Travancore has effected 
the greatest reform to his religion in the present 
century. Marvellous, this is ! All-India rejoices over 
this Proclamation and I wish the world at large 
understands its significance” he said in exciting 
tones. 

Now inhaling yet another puff of smoke and 
then taking the pipe away from his lips the Madrasee 
continued: 

“ No more shall the Europeans say that we in the 
East are not progressive and that we are a people 
who cannot adapt ourselves to the changing times.” 

“Yes, the challenge has been answered” he 
proceeded. 

“And for that, all India is grateful to the 
Maharaja, his distinguished mother Maharani Shri 
Setlru Parvathi Bai, who I am told is a deep thinker 
and further, to the Ruler’s Prime Minister Sir 0. P. 
Ramaswamy Iyer whose guidance of the young 
Prince in administration should be a matter for pride 
among the people of Travancore. ” 

“Yes it is a great social revolution in our 
religion” admitted the Hindu from Bombay. 

“ Well, we in Western India would welcome this 
Proclamation as a great event. Mahatma Gandhi 
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who belongs to our province, you know, has been 
strenously working for many veai*s now to bring 
about social equality between the high and low castes 
in Hinduism. I am sure he will be the happiest man 
to learn the news.” 

“ Now this Proclamation has many interesting 
consequences ” he went on. 

“Dr. Ambathkar, the leader of the Untouch¬ 
ables in Bombay has been threatening of late that he 
and his people would leave Hinduism if the high 
caste Hindus denied them social equality any longer. 
What has Ambathkar to say now ? Travancore has 
set the example and British India must follow.” 

“ Yes, I am happy to- hear about this significant 
reform” said the fez-capped Moslem from the Punjab 
taking up the thread of conversation. 

“ In Islam we have no caste and socially we are 
all one in the eyes of Allah. We dine, marry and 
worship in mosques without any caste distinction 
amongst us. But here you are, the Untouchables of 
Travancore can now worship in temples together 
with the high caste Hindus. This reform is a great 
step to bring together closely all classes of people 
in Hinduism, a progressive measure. The Moslems 
of India will rejoice over this important and far 
reaching measure which has rendered justice to a 
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class of Hindus, mercilessly kept out as outcastes 
all these years ” he finished. 

The Christian in the train compartment listened 
to all the opinions of his fellow-passengers on the 
Travancore Proclamation with philosophic calmness. 
True, he had read the news in the papers but he 
had not formed any opinion on it. However, his 
colleagues now surveyed his face carefully. He felt 
he had to talk. And so he did. 

“ I am sure this Proclamation will be welcomed 
by the Christian World ” he began. 

“ Our Lord Jesus Christ has eloquently preached 
the brotherhood of man throughout. Still, I know it 
as everyone else, that the Christians of to-day do not 
fully show that spirit in their lives. Why, we have 
many things to be ashamed of ourselves. Look at 
the way Christian America treat the Negros. They 
do not allow their Black Brother into their 
Churches! But Travancore has now given the out- 
caste Untouchable the same rights of worship in the 
holy temples as those enjoyed by the high caste 
man, whose superiority is based on the mere accident 
of birth ! I wish Christian America learnt a lesson 
from the Travancore Proclamation on the brother¬ 
hood of man ” he concluded with evident earnestness. 

Thus the four Indian travellers on the Bombay 
Mail freely discussed the various aspects of the 
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Travancore Proclamation to their satisfaction. The 
talk went on, so did the train, speeding up mile 
after mile. 

In the month of November, the Indians were 
mostly interested in their domestic problems such as 
the coming general election to the legislatures under 
the new Political Constitution, the need to change 
the exchange .ratio of the rupee in its relation to the 
pound sterling, the’''question of socialism for India 
preached by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, the meeting 
of the annual Indian National Congress in December 
and .so on but by November 13 all these became 
newsPpf less importance. The newspapers them¬ 
selves'-, were the . cause. They began publishing 
many columns of news each day about the 
Travancore 'Proclamation. A number of editorials 
and notes too appeared in the papers. ‘ Travancore ’ 
was on everybody’s lips. A great reform indeed, 
a social revolution, the people said everywhere, 
referring to the Proclamation. Interviews of promi¬ 
nent men and women on this reform, reports of 
public meetings held all over India to congratulate 
the Maharaja of Travancore, his mother Maharani 
Sethu Parvathi Bai and the Prime Minister 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, filled most of the 
news columns. But this was no news of passing 
interest. It looked as if it would engage public 
attention for a long time to come. And indeed it 



did. For the next six months, the Travaucore 
Proclamation and its consequences continued to be 
the chief news in Indian papers. The Reform went 
deep into the hearts of the Hindus as the greatest 
land mark in the history of their religion in the 
present century. 



CH. II: TEAVANCORE 


OF the nearly six hundred States ruled by 
the Princes in India few of them are known 
outside the country. The names of many are not 
even names to the world outside. But for about 
seven years now Travancore had come to be known 
widely in many parts of the world. Its progress is 
remarkable and its people enjoy a government free 
from any form of autocracy at the hands of the 
Ruler. Even in years gone by, Travancore’s Rulers 
had been benevolent sovereigns who placed the 
interests of their subjects above everything else. 
Compared to other Indian states, Travancore had 
early established legislative councils and other 
representative institutions in the interests of 
healthy government and in order to consult the 
people’s wishes on matters of administration. Further, 
the state has been blessed in her choice of Prime 
Ministers like Mr. V. P. Madava Rao, Rajah Sir 
T. Madava Rao and of late, men like Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Iyer, who are all eminent Statesmen 
with a record of credit as administrators in British 
India. 

Situated in the southern most part of the Indian 
peninsula, it is a beautiful country full of sparkling 
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streams, wide lakes, large back waters, abundant 
vegetation, rich forests and tall mountains. The 
Arabian sea washes her western shoreline and the 
Indian ocean touches her southern most point. The 
country is going through a process of industrial 
development at present. In size, she has an area of 
7,625 sq. miles and she accommodates a population of 
about five and a half million souls. The vast 
majority of the population is Hindu but there are 
also Mahomedaris and Christians, the latter forming 
one-third of the entire number. 

Travancore is primarily an agricultural country. 
The chief produce cultivated is paddy but spices like 
pepper, ginger, jackfruit, arecanuts, tapioca, pineapple, 
rubber, timber trees and cocoanuts are also there. Being 
essentially a country of rural folk, the people here 
have only cottage industries such as coir manufacture, 
making fine art pieces in wood and ivory, basket 
weaving and so on. There are also weavers in 
many parts of the state who manufacture cotton 
clothing and artificial silk in handlooms. 

To-day various schemes to make Travancore 
adopt modern industries are afoot. With the help 
of power stations like the one at Pallivasal producing 
electricity which are in the course of construction, 
Travancore will soon manufacture many articles 
now imported by her and at no distant date she 
will achieve a great place in India for her industries. 
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According to Sir G. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, 
Travancore’s annual export and import trade goes to 
the extent of Rs. 160,000,000. Twenty-six per cent of 
this trade moves by sea while forty five per cent 
goes by the innumerable canals, rivers and connect¬ 
ing lakes. Ti-avancore exports Rs. 2,500,000 worth 
of fish and fruits every year to other parts of India 
and abroad. 

In mineral wealth too the country is rich enough. 
Copper and lead are found in some localities. 
Further, -.there is monosite, ilmenite and such 
minerals which have been exported from the country 
for a- long time now. 

Educationally she is the premier Indian state 
^.because-for every thousand persons, four hundred 
and' forty males and sixty-eight women are literate. 
This makes about 41 per cent of the male and 17 per 
cent of the female population in the country free 
from illiteracy. Such parts in India as those which 
come directly under the British Government cannot 
boast of an enviable record as possessed by Travancore 
in point of literacy. Only 15 per cent of the 
male and 3 per cent of the female population 
are literate in British India. 

No Indian state, not even the British Govern¬ 
ment in India spends so much as 20 per cent of the 
public revenues on education. Travancore does it. 
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That is why we find a school in the state for every 
two square miles, a fine record. There is no other 
place than Travancore in the whole of India where 
illiteracy has been so successfully fought out. 

Travancore is noted for its religious tolerance. 
Years ago, when Christian Missionaries and Moslem 
Mullahs c.ame preaching their faiths into this 
country, the Hindu Ruler never objected to their 
coming. In this connection it is interesting,to'Yebdin'- 
here what Pierre Loti, the eminent Fr^ch' :; "writer^ •• 
who visited Travancore about thircy-five,years ago 
observed. Y ' _ 1, '. y. 

“ I knew that the Maharaja of Travaricere had 
about 500,000 Christians among his subjects he 
wrote “Christians whose ancestors had cbureaus 
here when Europe was under Pagan rule. Th§se 
claim that they are the descendants of Sib 
Thomas who came to India about the middle 
of the first century. Most probably they are 
Nestorians who arrived later from Syria, a land 
that still continued to send them priests. In 
any case, they come of an old and venerable 
stock, of that there can be no question. Jews 
who emigrated after the second destruction of 
the Temple of Jerusalem are also found in the 
more northern part of the Kingdom. As in the 
case of the Christians, none has ever disturbed 
them, for religious tolerance has always existed 
here, and in no instance has human blood been 
shed in this ‘ land of charity. ’ ” 

About a quarter of century ago, when 
democratic ideals had not penetrated much into 
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Travancore the Maharaja Shri Mulam Thirunal, the 
then ruling Prince, gave his people a representative 
legislature with franchise rights in order to help 
the state administration. In 1931, with the accession 
to the throne of the present Ruler Shri Chitra 
Thirunal another well-modelled legislature was also 
given. Thus, Travancore possesses two legislatures 
to-day and such benefits to the people cannot be 
traced in many states ruled by Indian Princes. To 
the Rulers of Travancore the welfare of their 
subjects is the motto of their sovereignty. One of 
them, Marthanda Varma, had dedicated the 
country to the family diety Shri Padmanabha 
and declared that he was merely carrying on the 
administration on behalf of the diety. Should 
misrule come in, the deity’s wrath was sure to 
be invoked on the Rulers, they believed. Therefore, 
their consideration for just rule has been 
foremost in their mind. Travancore, for that 
reason has always been looked upon as an 
example by the rest of India. This reputation 
has been maintained and enhanced by the present 
Ruler. 



CH. Ill: THE MAHARAJA. 


One hot afternoon last February I motored 
to the ‘ Travancore House ’ in Madras to meet His 
Highness the Maharaja Shri Chitra ThirunaL 
When I arrived at the portico, I caught sight of 
a number of men and women crowding the visitors’ 
room. They had gone there to interview the Ruler. 
Bankers, musicians, artists, lawyers, pundits, 
professors, leaders of big business in South India, 
all were there. One by one they went in, met the 
Maharaja and left the place. 

At the specified hour I was ushered into the 
presence of their Highnesses the Maharaja and his 
mother the Maharani Shri Sethu Parvathi Bai. They 
sat in a large drawing room, well furnished, ^ 
Pictures of attractive scenery adorned the walls and 
colourful curtains which covered the doors and 
windows added to the charms of the chamber. 
There were no fans inside because there was breeze 
enough in the room to keep us free from perspiration 
in tropical Madras. 

Their Highnesses rose to receive me when I 
entered. Like Pioneers they surveyed the unknown 
regions of my face. They greeted me in the 
traditional Indian style by cupping together the 
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palms of their hands, not by a warm shake of the 
hand given me by the Maharaja Gsekwad of 
Baroda and the Ruler of Kapurthala, both of whom 
I met abroad. 

In his closed coat of silk and tight trousers, 
the Maharaja Shri Chitra Thirunal looked attractive. 
His hair carefully brushed with a parting on the 
left, his fair complexioned face with well-cut 
features, the prominent sharp nose, his dignified 
sitting posture on the sofa, all that reminded me of a 
picture of Rembrandt I have seen somewhere. For 
his youth, the Maharaja looked younger to his 
actual age. But then he has a well-built physical 
frame which is also tall. 

The Maharani Shri Sethu Parvathi Bai wore the 
traditional dress of the Travancore Royalty. She 
was dressed in a muslin-like cloth with wide 
golden-thread borders. She also wore a silken petty 
coat. In this dress, this member of the sovereign 
race, certainly looked lovely. But then I must state 
that she looked lovelier still when she dressed herself 
differently in that graceful costume in women’s 
clothing—the saree—as worn by the fashionable folk 
in the cities of India. 

Of moderate build and light brown complexion 
the Maharani has an oval face with charming bold 
features. Her flowing raven-like hair had been well 
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knotted and suspended at the back of her neck. She 
wore no glittering jewelleries but a thin gold chain 
around her neck. A few bangles too adorned her 
wrists. What a different Princess she was from 
some others of her status in life I have met 
while touring in Upper India! Yes, this Maharani is 
of a different mental calibre. She is a Reformer. She 
believed in no personal beauty achieved by burdening 
herself with gold and silver in abundance. Her’s is 
a simple taste, a simple life. 

Presently, we were engrossed in conversation. 
Her Highness spoke English in effortless fashion, 
though I understand that she talks Malayalam, her 
mother-tongue most of the time. And as she talked, 
she weighed every word carefully, before allowing 
it to fall from her lips. She would emphasize a 
certain view of her’s by appropriate gestures of the 
hand together with a pleasing facial expression. 
Sometimes she smiled broadly and freely. Then 
she would also lean back and bend forward while 
talking to drive straight into my mind a vital 
argument of her’s. In soft and clear tones she 
thus conversed with me for a time. And I too 
often craned my neck while talking as an expres¬ 
sion of politeness on my part to a Dignitary such 
as Her Highness. 

Would I not tell her about Indian conditions 
in Malaya whence I come'? Would I not say 
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whether the Indian labourers lived well or suffered 
in the rubber plantations ? In asking these questions 
she evinced a child-like curiosity. I was surprised 
because I did not expect to be questioned on 
proletarian matters by a member of the princely 
race which in India “ toils not neither does it spin ” 
But then Maharani Shri Sethu Parvathi Bai is 
made of a different mould. Like Her Highness 
Chimnabhai Geekwad, this Princess of Travancore 
has also a passion for education and knowledge in 
diverse fields. So it was only natural that, she, 
making enquiries of Malaya, should take up the 
vital question of labour for discussion. I understood 
her mind. So I answered her querries in great detail. 

Then I drew the Maharani's attention to the 
historic Travancore Proclamation. s> 

I told her how enthusiastically the world had 
received this Great Reform. 

Her Highness thanked me for my happy senti¬ 
ments about it but then she was impatient to know 
from me all about caste among Indians who lived in 
the colonies abroad. 

Did they maintain such caste restrictions there ? 
-she asked. 

In Malaya, I told her, the Hindus had no caste 
distinctions in temples, weddings and other social 
gatherings. 
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Her Highness was delighted to hear that. 

Now I drew back her attention to the Proclama¬ 
tion. How did Travancore take this reform? In 
what measure did they welcome it ? I wanted to 
know. True, I have read the papers and understood 
that it was received well. Still, what would Her 
Highness herself tell me ? I wondered. 

But she had no different version from what the 
papers gave out. 

“ Generally, the people received the Proclama¬ 
tion in all enthusiasm.” Her Highness assured me. 

“Still, I do not deny that here and there an 
aged orthodox Hindu voice expressing surprise at it 
is heard. You see, they have such respect for 
tradition but then they should have changed with 
the times,” she said. 

“You mean these orthodox folk are the 
Nambudri Brahmins ? ” I querried, interrupting. 

“ No, never ” Her Highness rejoined, waving her 
hands indicating a negative answer. 

“ The Nambudris received the Proclamation news 
with a fine feeling. They willingly opened their 
own private temples for the Hanjans, why they 
even lead the Harijans into their temples.” 

Presently the talk turned to women. I reminded 
of Her Highness the brilliant part she had played as 
2 
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the President of the All-India Women’s Conference, 
reports of which I read in newspapers while I was 
staying in the United States of America. 

Yes, with a philosophic turn of mind, she had 
actively interested herself in the Feminist Movement 
in India, stepping out of her sphere of Royalty. 
Endowed with a strong will and a turn for organiza-' 
tion, she had utilized her talents much for improving 
the lot of-her-sex socially and politically. But then 
what did she think of women in India to-day ? 

■; They .are .progressive, she told me, but she had 
not may ■comparisons to make with the women of 
Europe. ■ . 

“But this much I would say” Her Highness 
went on. 

“ That’s our men in India have been atleast as 
much chivalrous to their women as the Europeans 
had been to their’s.” 

In Travancore, the lot of women is on an 
enviable plane than the rest of India. In point of 
literacy they are on the top than in any other 
Princely-ruled State or the vast British territory in 
India. Still, what does Her Highness think of them ? 

“ Our women have not many of the difficulties 
faced by their sisters in British India ” the Maharani 
told me. 
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“ In Travancore, they can buy and sell property 
at will, all by themselves. They have no purdah, 
no early marriage practices. Such evils are glaring 
in other parts of India, you know?” she asked, 

I nodded my head in assent. 

“We haven’t still got over one evil as yet.” Her 
Highness gave out a confession! 

“I mean the much condemned dowry system” 
she said with a smile. 

“But can’t legislation put an end to it?” I 
interrupted impatiently. 

“No, we don’t believe in getting things done by 
legislation in all matters.” Her Highness replied. 

“ This one evil must be banished by gradually 
educating the people regarding its baneful effects.” 

“ And I am sure of its disappearance in the near 
future.” Her Highness told me in prophetic vein. 

Is there no unemployment problem facing the 
large percentage of educated women in Travancore ? 
I expected enlightenment on this question. Her 
Highness herself admitted that there was unemploy¬ 
ment but then it was really no important question. 
Because, the number of unemployed among them 
was so small. 
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“ In our State, women are more and more taking- 
to independent professions these days such as law 
and medicine ” she informed me. 

“At present we have four women lawyers in 
Trivandrum. They are active with legal work in 
the High Courts. Women run co-operative stores too. 
I wish they also started a dairy farm for the supply 
of good milk. These are spheres of work in which I 
would like to see them ” she concluded. 

As we sat talking, the Maharani suddenly 
remembered of an engagement she had to cover a 
few minutes later. So she now excused herself and 
departed from the room bidding me good-bye when 
I rose up and bowed to her. 

But the Maharaja sat there. He was in no 
hurry to go. While the Maharani was talking, he 
sat listening with astonishing patience. Now he 
would sit up with me for some more time and 
converse. I felt grateful to him for this courtesy. 

The first impression I had on meeting this 
Prince was that he was thoroughly humane. He 
was so plain in his behaviour. True he had all the 
charms of a Mayfair aristocrat in manners but he 
was also full of Oriental courtesy in him. In other 
words, he possessed social talents of a high order. 
There was no trace of pose or pomposity in him. 
These qualities in an Indian Prince are really rare. 
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But Shri Chitra Thirunal is blessed with a sense of 
comradeship, though he hailed from the rank of 
exclusive aristocracy. 

His Highness and myself conversed in English, 
a language in which he has attained great 
proficiency. Words fell out of his lips with ease. 
There was no impediment at all in their delivery. 
In pronounciation, he was perfect and any one would 
think that he had just been out of Oxford. Added 
to these advantages His Highness possessed a 
commanding personality which fascinated one and all. 

To begin with we talked of the Travancore 
Proclamation, for His Highness was the hero of 
that affair just then. I said I would add my humble 
■congratulations to him. 

“ It is a bold reform and a momentous reform ” 
I said further. 

His Highness looked at me smilingly, nodded the 
head and told me modestly that he merely met the 
wishes of his people in issuing that Proclamation. 

“ The people themselves have been preparing the 
way for it during the last seven years, you know ? ” 
His Highness asked of me. 

“So Ybur Highness willingly met a popular 
demand ? ” I threw back. 
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“Yes, after all, why should the Harijans be 
kept aloof in the temples alone ? ” The Ruler 
wondered. 

“ The high caste Hindus and the Harijans moved 
together in schools, colleges, public offices and parks.. 
They even lived together as neighbours in the cities. 
Why not they then worship in a temple together ? ” 
he asked. 

Such is the broad-mindedness of this youtli 
whom G-od has destined to rule men. He has now 
translated his feelings into action and to act in the 
manner he did, it required great courage. 

We passed on yet to another topic now. I had 
heard that there was some communal feeling between 
the Hindus on the one hand and the ' Christians, 
Moslems and the Untouchables on the other in 
Travancore for a short time and that the internal 
peace of the state had been disturbed. Would not 
His Highness himself tell me why communal 
differences should arise, if at all they did arise?' 
I wondered how much of my information was true. 

Yes, the Maharaja would be frank with me in 
this as well as in everything else. 

“ It is more due to economic than political 
reasons that the so-called communal differences 
come up.” came the answer. 
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“ Our state has a large number of educated men 
for whom we are unable to find adequate 
employment—I mean for all of them. Naturally, 
each community is attempting to secure more and 
more services for its members.” His Highness told 
me, looking straight at my face, 

Here he paused for a while and pressed the 
palms of his hands together before speaking again. 

“But this demand for service previleges has 
been now met adequately by the Public Services 
Commission. It is in existence for the last two years.” 

“ So, Travancore enjoys absolute communal 
harmony to-day?” I asked of His Highness again 
and the answer emphatically was that it was so. 

Now the train of talk turned round to the 
agrarian problem in Travancore. Of course there was 
not the time nor the need for a detailed discussion. 
But then agriculture being the primary occupation 
of His Highness’ subjects, it was only inevitable 
that he might have a word about it for me. Are the 
Travancore agriculturists prosperous?—I wished to 
know. Or if they had sufferings in any way, what 
they were. 

Yes, His Highness would now tell me. 

“ All the world, over ” he began in an emphatic 
tone and casting a dignified look at me. 
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“The agrarian problem is engaging the minds 
of people. Travancore too is no exception. However, 
our peasants are much better off this year.” 

“But they have specific difficulties” His 
Highness proceeded to enlighten me. 

“ They face some competition with the rice 
imported from Burma and cocoanuts from Ceylon ”. 

Suddenly I looked up the dial of a nearby 
wall clock and noticed the hour. It was quarter 
to six. The day was drawing near to a close and 
the monster of the sky after all his mid-day glory was 
about to surrender himself weakly below the horizon. 
I had been talking with the Maharani and then 
with the Maharaja for nearly twenty minutes now. 
I had to..go. So when I rose up, His Highness 
courteously'smiled and shook hands with me. Then 
as I-qwalke'd 'across the marble filled floor and got 
into 'my automobile, I was thinking of the young 
Prince I left behind. Indeed, lie would someday 
become great in life was the only thought that 
dominated in my mind. 

The Maharaja Shri Chitra Thirunal was born 
on November 7 in 1912 as the eldest son of 
Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bai and the Kochu Koil 
Thampuran. Early in life it was religion that whs 
taught to him. First learning Sanskrit, he was later 
tutored in English. Then all of a sudden the 
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ruling Maharaja Shri Mulam Thirumal passed away 
in 1924 after lying ill for a while. Now Shri Chitra 
Thirunal succeeded him. But then he was too young. 
Therefore, Maharani Shri Lakshmibai, his mother’s 
elder sister was made Regent until the youngman 
grew up in age. 

Now the Prince received a valuable training 
in general knowledge and administration at 
the hands of brilliant English civilians in India, sent 
over to Travancore by the Viceroy. Added to these, 
he travelled in many parts of India, studying 
affairs. All these experiences made the youngman 
to cultivate his intellect at a rapid pace of time. 

In 1931 the Regency of Maharani Sethu 
Lakshmibai terminated. The Maharaja Shri Chitra 
Thirunal was then invested with ruling powers and 
placed on the throne. He was then eighteen. 

Soon after His Highness had taken up the 
regime into his hands, Indian states were facing many 
important issues relating to their future. The British 
Parliament was proposing a new Political Consti¬ 
tution for India. The territories ruled by the princes 
had to be included in that. Travancore’s interests 
must be safeguarded and to look after them the 
Maharaja sought the help of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer, who agreed to be his Legal and Constitutional 
Advisor. But Sir Ramaswamy Iyer was more than 
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an Advisor to this youthful Prince. Actuated by 
the noblest of motives, this vetern statesman 
guided His Highness in several matters to reform the 
state and increase the welfare of the people. 

The Shri Chitra State Council (an Upper House) 
was created with wide franchise rights for the 
people. Electricity and water supply through the 
pipe system were brought in. The establishment of 
a telephone system, extension of the railway to a 
central part of Trivandrum, better built roads, the 
creation of an art gallery, all these were achieve¬ 
ments to the credit of His Highness within the first 
few months of his reign. 

In 1933 the Maharaja, his mother Sethu 
Parvathi Bai, his sisters and brother the Elaya Raja 
went to Europe for the summer. This was a bold 
step on the part of his Highness. No sovereign of 
Travancore had boarded a steamer in his life time 
and certainly none had gone to Europe before. A 
trip of that kind was in fact forbidden by the 
religious authorities in Travancore. Young Chitra 
Thirunal was no slave to superstitions. He 
had no use for a meaningless custom and none 
could convince him why the trip was not 
proper for a monarch of Travancore. On the other 
hand, he knew the benefits he would gain by travel. 
So he was all enthusiasm to go and he went. But the 
Maharaja and his kith and kin had a rather busy 
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time. “ We hurried up everywhere, for we had only 
three weeks” said the Maharaja to me when we met. 
Nevertheless, the Royal visitors did some sight seeing 
in England, dined with the late King George and 
Queen Mary, met important people like Mr. 
MacDonald and hurried back to Paris and then found 
their way back home, sailing from Marseilles. 

On arriving in Travancore the Ruler decreed 
that in all temples no restrictions should be placed 
against Hindus who had travelled to Europe. The 
Decree was respectfully received everywhere and His 
Highness was much applauded for his action in 
doing away with this unsound ban the Hindu 
temples of Travancore had maintained. 

By this time popular feeling in Travancore to 
give the Untouchables temple entry rights had 
rrisen. The Maharaja noticing this growing feeling 
soon after ordered as a first step to throw open all 
the public thorough-fares to be used by the Harijans. 
Then came his great Proclamation, for which he and 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer received national 
gratitude unparalelled in India. 

In Shri Chitra Thirunal you find the finest 
attainments of an Oriental with a tact to adopt the 
best that the Occident has to offer. Simple in life, (for 
he takes only five per cent of the public revenues to 
meet his and the family’s expenses) Shri Chitra 
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Thirunal, strives to place the interest of his people 
above everything else. In doing so, he follows a 
great tradition which Travancore has maintained 
all along. 

This Ruler’s day has always a crowded pro¬ 
gramme. Rising with the sun, within a short while 
he is ready to read newspapers and books. Then His 
Highness has to go for his daily worship to the 
family deity Shri Padmanabha. Returning, 
he has papers to sign and peruse many 
administrative documents. This over, His Highness 
joins his family for lunch. By two he is back at the 
drawing room to receive visitors at the Palace. 
Then with the approach of evening, he is seen at 
the tennis court playing many sets of the game. 
Sometimes, he takes a drive along the city or goes 
over to the Beach for a while. 

The Maharaja Shri Chitra Thirunal has among 
his hobbies the art of photography. Often he could 
be seen in his capital city turning the handle of a 
baby movie camera, taking pictures of attractive 
scenery or interesting incidents. This camera taste 
of His Highness is so identical with that of ex-King 
Prajadhipok of Siam who told me of his intense 
interest in this pastime. 

Gifted with a sense for realities and anxiety for 
that which is good for his people and the state, Shri 
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Chitra Thirunal will, I believe, achieve much during 
his regime as a monarch. He is already in good 
company with such an eminent man as Sir C- P. 
Ramaswamy Iyer as his Prime Minister. With 
both of them at the bridge, the ship of state in 
Travancore is bound to sail smoothly. 



CH. IV: THE PRIME MINISTER. 

FEW Indians have enjoyed power and dignity 
of office in modern India as Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer, one of the country’s great administrators. 
True, he has been serving British India for many 
years, but he is totally devoid of that inferiority 
complex which is a visible drawback among many 
Indian officials of the day. Most of them seem to 
be failing to take full advantage of whatever powers 
given to their offices. But C. P. has always developed 
special powers within a given sphere. The example 
he has set up has never been followed. So it seems. 
On the contrary, envious folks have said that he has 
been over zealous of his powers when placed in the 
many important offices he has held. Such cooings 
of antiquated doves never worried him. He took no 
notice of all that. 

It is as a conspicuous administrator that C. P. 
figures in contemporary Indian public life. But he 
does not claim all the wisdom and abilities in the art 
of administration for himself. He readily tells every 
one that India has had many great administrators 
like V. P. Madav Rao and Seshadri Iyer. He thinks 
that Indians are not inferior to Britons as adminis¬ 
trators. In some respects, they are even superior to 
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them. They have enough individual ability to run 
a government but then, they lacked that regimental 
spirit which the Britons possess. 

C. P. is a man of the people as well as the choice 
of the British rulers of India for all kinds of public 
services and offices. He is a man of the people, 
because he as elected to the Madras Municipal 
Corporation, the Madras Legislative Council, the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State by popular votes of the people. Whenever 
the British Government—Provincial or Central— 
were in need of an able man, to fill an important 
office, C. P. ’s name was considered foremost among 
South Indians. 

As the Law Member (Minister) to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras, and then also as the first Indian 
Vice-President of the Governor’s Executive Council 
he seems to have enjoyed office with the authority 
of a Pharaoh. On one occasion he referred to the 
Government of Madras as My Government of which 
my Lord Goschen is Chief in the course of a speech 
on the floor of the Madras Legislative Council. His 
political enemies made capital out of these words. 
How could the Government be his, they wondered, 
for only the Provincial Governors who are always 
Britishers and the Viceroy are permitted to say so. 
The Ministers and Executive Councillors—Indian or 
Englishmen—should only say The Government. But 
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C. P. was the first Indian to say so contrary to 
custom. That created a stir everywhere. Governor 
Goschen of Madras never took this incident in any 
serious light. 

0. P. is also the most talked of among men in 
South India. In trains or tramcars, in club houses 
or parties, the topic often discussed seems to be about 
him. He is not in the news every day but then his 
figure lives in the minds of South Indians. When 
he makes a speech in Madras it is broadcasted 
throughout the country and great prominence is 
attached to it. When he issues a press interview, 
that creates a lot of sensation. But he does not 
make a speech each day nor issue press statements 
regularly. Still, people are always interested in his 
affairs and are keen to talk about him as if he is the 
one man alive on earth ! 

I have heard him speak in public and found him 
with a rare grace and ease. Possessed of a brilliant 
personality and attractive facial features, he always 
maintained an air about him that charmed Ills 
audiences. His speaking manner varied according 
to the occasion before him. On the floor of the 
Legislative Council he presented himself as serious 
a figure as a Roman Senator. But if he faced a 
casual audience in a public meeting, then he prefaced 
his speech with a little witty anecdote. He also 
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possesses that rare ability in men to meet hecklers 
and retort them with the speed of a lightning flash. 

This gifted man is not only a brilliant lawyer, a 
prominent administrator and an able politician but a 
man who has an intense love for literature. In 
Sanskrit he is a profound scholar and has even trans¬ 
lated Milton’s Paradise Lost into that language. 
That work is yet to be published. Besides, he 
possesses one of the finest private libraries in India. ' 
Books in Indian 'and European languages, several 
first editions, all bound in leather are stocked in 
innumerable bureaus in his palatial Madras residence. 
They are the works of classical authors of all ages 
and from many countries. 

Had he not adopted a legal career, we would 
find C. P. a painter or a literary man. The artist in 
him has made him a seeker after beauty. Driven by 
a desire to possess antiques and admirable art pieces, 
he has made the parlour of his Madras residence a 
precious museum. There you see rare pieces of arts 
and crafts finished by Indian, European and Chinese 
artists adorning the many glass cases. There again 
you find many valuable paintings of men and 
scenery by eminent European and Oriental painters, 
framed in golden colour. 

Out in the garden of his residence, the green 
foliage is plenty. Here you observe carefully selected 
3 
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plants. They bring forth beautiful flowers of many 
hues, giving a pleasing effect to the eye. 

C. P. is humane above everything and not the 
stiff-necked person that one may imagine. There 
is nothing petty or snarling about him. He receives 
every visitor who goes to him and converses freely. 
He has a swift grasp of personality and graduated 
treatment of visitors. Often his callers were those 
who sought helps and favours and to each of them 
he gave an answer in the affirmative more easily- 
than in the negative. If he does not say a “ no ” 
definitely it is because he chooses to give at least a 
momentary consolation to the needy. No doubt, 
he is proud of his own achievements in life but never 
unsympathetic or feelingless to the difficulties or 
miseries of others. Like every good Hindu, he spends 
much money on deserving causes, since the call on 
his purse is too frequent for charities. 

C. P. comes of a family of lawyers and judicial 
men.. His father Chetpet Pattabiram Iyer was 
himself a famous lawyer. His other blood relations 
held many important positions in the judicial service 
in Madras as Judges and District Attorneys. At 
Wandiwash where Sir Eyre Coote, an English 
General, defeated the French warrior Count De 
Daily in 1779, C. P.'s maternal-grandfather was 
holding the office of Tahsildar one humdred years 
later and it was there that C. P. was born in 1879. 
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Though the environment from the early days has 
been aristocratic and othodox, we find him mixing 
with all classes of people. Educated in Madras, he 
graduated from the Presidency College at the age of 
nineteen and was a prize boy that year. Then, 
following the “ family tradition” as he would call 
it C. P. became a lawyer in his early twenties 
starting as an apprentice under the late V. Krishna- 
swamy Iyer, a leading Madras lawyer in those days. 
He did well. People began to predict a bright future 
for him. Soon we find him engaged in many impor¬ 
tant cases in the Province. He commanded an exten¬ 
sive practice in law with many of his Indian clients 
coming from even far off countries such as Malay 
and Indo-China. Slowly his fortunes too began to 
mount high and we see him earning as much as 
£5,000 a year before he was thirty-two. Then he 
was also famous in South India, having found his 
place in the political circles. 

In any prominent lawyer’s life there comes a 
case of importance to give him a wide public 
recognition. Carson had his case of Oscar Wilde 
and so had Rufus Isac the case of the Seddons 
in which he appeared against the great Sir 
Marshal Hall. Even so was C. P. ’s name blazed on 
the front page of newspapers when he prosecuted 
the Theospphists Mrs. Annie Besant and Bishop 
Leadbeater, in order to end their custody of two 
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minor children. One of them is now dead but the 
other was J. Krishnamurthi, who is today well- 
known and whom Mrs. Besant proclaimed a Messiah 
about twelve years ago. 

Appearing on behalf of the father of Krishna¬ 
murthi, C. P, with his rare legal talents won the 
case. Mrs. Besant then took it before the Privy 
Council in London and got the decision of the Madras 
Court reversed. 

Mis abilities in conducting this case won for him 
the admiration and regard of Mrs. Besant. They 
became warm friends and their friendship was sever¬ 
ed only by Besant’s death in 1933. In her will, she 
left him a precious golden casket as a gift. 

In 1921 C. P. was made the Advocate-General 
of Madras. By virtue of that appointment he was 
declared the leader of the Bar. But when he was 
offered a Judgeship he refused to accept it saying 
that he preferred to talk nonsense for a few hours as 
a lawyer than to listen to it from the Bench ! 

In 1923, we find him becoming Law Minter to 
the Government of Madras. In that office, he acquit¬ 
ted himself creditably and was responsible for bringing 
to South India fecilities for irrigation by initiating 
the Mettur project. He was also the man behind the 
Pykara Hydro-electric scheme which now produces 
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electricity for a large’area in South India. Twice sent 
to the League of Nations Assembly in Geneva as an 
important delegate when he was Law Minister in 
Madras, C. P. came across many reputed European 
politicians with whom he cultivated an acquaintance. 
In 1929 he was chosen to represent a few Southern 
Indian states before the Butler Enquiry Committee 
in India. Still, a year later when Mr. Gandhi was 
marching towards Dandi to defy the laws with 
his Civil Disobedience Programme, C. P. was seen 
winning an election to the Legislative Assembly. 
No sooner did he go in than was he offered the office 
of Law Minister to the Government of India. 
Though a temporary job, he accepted it. When he 
left that office, he went back to the courts in Madras 
to practice law. That was in 1930. 

Once again, he faced the electorates in South 
India. Now he sought election to the Council of 
State at New Delhi and was elected promptly’ 
When he entei’ed the Council, he was asked to 
become the Commerce Minister for a time and was 
made the Leader of the Legislative Assembly, a 
previlege that was accorded to an Indian for the first 
time. A few months later, he left the Indian capital 
after relinquishing his office in the Commerce 
Ministry. When he did so, he was feted by the 
members of the Assembly and the Council of State 
in a joint function, a luncheon party. During this 
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period be was also presented with a Silver Wolf in 
recognition of his services as Provincial Scout 
Commissioner in Madras for eight years. Soon after 
his return to Madras came his appointment as Legal 
and Constitutional Advisor to the important Indian 
state of Travancore. 

As the Constitutional Advisor, he ably represent¬ 
ed the interests of Travncore in the various confer¬ 
ences in India and England, called in connection 
with the new Indian Constitution. He put Travancore 
on the map by raising her importance, initiated her 
young Ruler into the intricacies of administration 
and guided him to effect many reforms. 

Then all of a sudden in 1935 the newspapers said 
that he had resigned from the position of Advisor to 
the Maharaja. No reason was given, at least the 
people did not know why. 

C. P. then went up to New Delhi and stayed 
there for some months, occasionally coming to Madras 
to see his son Mr. Pattabiraman who has begun well 
as a lawyer. He had much to do at the Indian 
capital. He became an Advisor to the Princes on 
Indian constitutional and legal questions. 

In September last year, C, P. was appointed 
Prime Minister of Travancore. The Press and people 
of India welcomed the news. They said that a new 
era of progress was dawning in Travancore, for C. P. 
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the master-craftsman in government and adminis- 
traion, is gifted with the rare capacity to touch 
brick and make it marble. 

Soon the fruits of the appointment were evident. 
Re-organization of the Government departments, 
assistance to the agriculturists, laying out develop¬ 
ment schemes, all these measures were initiated by 
him even within the first few months he took charge 
of the administration. A great confidence in him 
now sprang up everywhere. Above all these, his 
part in advising the Maharaja to issue the famous 
Proclamation which brought social equality between 
the high and low caste Hindus in Travancore is a 
work for which C. P. will be remembered at all times. 
But he wishes to take no credit for himself. 

“ The credit for the idea to issue this Proclama¬ 
tion entirely and undividedly belongs to His Highness 
the Maharaja ” he told an audience at Trivandrum 
some time ago. His part, he modestly claimed, was 
in actually wording that Document. 

When Travancore went rejoicing over this bene¬ 
volent act of their Ruler, everyone said that the 
real man behind it was 0. P. Of course for his strong 
support alone to the Maharaja’s desire to effect this 
reform, he is entitled to the gratitude of all Hindus 
in India. 
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Speaking on the Proclamation at a Travancore 
meeting in December he said: 

“From time to time, there is a dynamic move 
within every Teligion such as the one which led 
to the Reformation and the foundation of the 
Franciscan order of Jesuits. The Temple Entry 
Proclamation is one such dynamic move and 
the Maharaja of Travancore belonged to a 

lineage of great reformers.His is the effort 

of a Hindu Maharaja to strengthen Hinduism.” 

In politics C. P. is more or less a Liberal. He 
had been in the Congress for some years and in 1913 
he acted as its General Secretary. Later on, he 
became a Home Ruler, joining the party of Mrs. 
Annie Besant. When she was interned in 1917 by 
Lord Pentland, he made many fighting speeches 
in Madras condemning the action of the authorities. 
These speeches made to crowded audiences won 
much sympathy for Besant. 

When Edwin Montague, the Secretary of State 
for India in Lloyd George’s war time Cabinet came 
to India in connection with the Indian Reforms, C.P. 
was invited to give evidence before the Reforms 
Inquiry Commission. “One of the cleverest men” he 
had met in life, was among Montague’s many gener¬ 
ous remarks about C. P. in his Indian Diary which 
Mrs. Montague published a few years ago. 

When the Indian National Congress decided 
that it would not work the Montague Reforms, C. P. 
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quietly resigned from the Congress. He could not 
believe that the Congress, by this time very much 
under the influence of Mr. Gandhi, was wise in 
taking such a step. If the Congress would not 
work the Reforms, there was the Moderate 
Party to accept them. Are not many prominent 
Indian politicians living for their own selfish 
ends? Is the country so united in her politics 
and demands as in Ireland? Then of what use 
would it be if the Congressmen threw overboard 
a series of political reforms the British were giving 
the Indians ? Considering all these with his excep¬ 
tional wisdom, C. P. failed to see eye to eye with the 
extremist Indian politicians who wanted to ignore 
the Reforms. On the- other hand, it would have 
been proper, had the Congressites accepted whatever 
refoims that were given and later fought for more, 
he thought. To-day, the Congress is prepared to 
work the Reforms, even Congressmen willing to form 
the Ministry. What marvels are worked out by time ! 

Since leaving the Congress in 1920, C. P. has not 
been taking any active part in the politics of British 
India. He attended the first and third sessions of the 
Round Table Conference in England a few years ago 
called to discuss a New Constitution, also the meeting 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee representing 
the interests of Indian States with which he was 
closely connected. During that time he represented 
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India at the World Economic Conference held in 
London in 1933. Though not an active politician now, 
he is not totally indifferent to the many political 
events in a turbulent India. Occasionally he comes 
out to tell the public from the platform his views 
on current politics besides giving press interviews 
when his views are sought for by newspapers. 

A man of varied' activities C. P. is an early riser. 
He is at the desk each morning for work by half past 
seven but in the days when he was a prolific lawyer 
and later, the Law Minister in Madras, he used to go 
out riding on horse back at dawn. He works 
at a stretch till noon. Then the lunch is served and 
usually he delights in choice dishes and toothsome 
dainties. That over, he could be seen working once 
again at his desk, for there is so much to do. He is 
one of those Indians who do not take the traditional 
afternoon siesta. The evening sees him in a club or 
taking an automobile drive for fresh air. He dines 
early and the rest of the time is spent in reading 
newspapers or books till he retires to bed. 

For his fifty-eight years C. P. looks much 
younger and the forces of life seem to be abundant 
in him. In his deep set burning dark round eyes 
glowed the ambition and thirst for life. All through, 
his public career has been crowned with enviable 
success and he earned it all himself. And the secret 
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of his success is due to two important factors. They 
are his constant hunger for work and the ambition 
for achievement. 

What greater achievements in life than he had 
already lie in wait for C. P. I do not know. Indeed 
no one knows, none can prophecy either. 



CH. V: THE UNTOUCHABLES 


FOREIGN writers coming to India have been 
bewildered by the rigidity of the caste system 
prevailing in the country. The Untouchables though 
Hindus, have been victimised under the tyrany of 
caste. The history of caste is interesting. It began 
this way. When the Patriarchial system prevailed 
among the early Indians, the king at times found he 
could not discharge all his responsibilities. So 


“he had to delegate his spiritual functions to a 
set of priests ; hence arose the Brahman class. 
Owing to the constant friction going on either 
among the tribes themselves, or between the 
tribes on the one hand and the neighbouring 
people on the other, it became necessary not 
only to organise a standing army but also to 
relieve the soldiers of all extraneous duties ; and 
this led to the formation of a fighting class called 
Kshatryas. The rise of industry and the expan¬ 
sion of trade required men with special training 
and experience ; and the result was the forma¬ 
tion of the Vaisya class. These three classes 
were supposed to do work of a noble nature ; 
and to discharge the multifarious menial services 
in regard to them, it was necessary to set apart 
a class of slaves, so made either by conquest 
or by purchase ; and in this manner the Sudras 
came into existence. At first the Brahmans, 
the Kshatryas, and the Vaisays enjoyed equality 
in status, but in course of time the status of the 
Brahmans and the Yaisyas came to be regulated 
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by the position they occupied in relation to 

warriors.” 1 

The origin of ‘ untouchability ’ is however lost 
in. obscurity. But it would appear that the Untouch¬ 
ables were primitive tribes whose crude religion, 
unclean habits and ways of life were repulsive to the 
early Aryans who kept them altogether outside the 
four castes. In that way, they came to be treated 
as thorough ‘ out-castes.’ But then it was a different 
age. The Untouchables themselves accepted their 
position without protest. But as time went on, as 
education progressed, and even before a civilization 
from the West began thrusting itself into India 
through conquest and commerce, the Untouchables 
and the high caste educated Hindus began to feel 
that the former should be elevated socially. Reform¬ 
ers sprang up and took an interest in the lives 
of the Untouchables. The Buddhists from Gautma 
downwards were the pioneers in this work of 
preaching equality among Indians, irrespective 
of caste distinctions. Then in the third century 
Ramanuja, a Brahmin saint of South India 
actively threw himself into the work of elevating 
the status of the Untouchables. By his scholarship, 
piety and influence, he was acclaimed as a 
saint of great wisdom by the Brahmins. Having 

1 The quotation is from an article which appeared in the Open Court 
of Chioago in 1930, the writer being Prof. A. K. Sharnia, M.A., 
an Indian scholar. 
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secured that recognition he declared the 
equality of the Untouchables in Hinduism with the 
other class of Hindus. Why was the Brahmin of 
superior caste? he asked. Well the answer was 
that the Brahmin knew the Yedas and other Holy 
books written in Sanskrit. The Untouchable was 
even forbidden in those days to learn Sanskrit! More 
than that he had no fecilities to learn. Ramanuja 
conceived of a fine plan to outwit these meaningless 
traditions. He called around him a number of 
Untouchables, translated the Sanskrit holy books of 
the Hindus into Tamil and taught them all. Said he : 
“These Untouchables know the Vedas just as the 
Brahmin knows. So what difference could there be 
between the two ?” The orthodox Brahmins acquies¬ 
ced. They accepted the Veda-knowing Untouch¬ 
ables as Brahmins. But very soon an agitation came. 
Ramanuja was branded as a traitor to his religion. 
He was persecuted and accused of difiling the 
sanctity of Hinduism. Inspite of all that, the fact 
remains that the Saint did a great service to his 
fellow Hindus by awakening the mass consciousness 
regarding the injustice meted out to a class of people 
within the limits of Hinduism. His work continued 
to have its good results in India as days passed on. 

Later on, religious reformers in India like 
Guru Nanak, Chaitanya and Tulasi Das preached 
the doctrine of the equality of man before God. Then 
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about 120 years ago the work of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, the Founder of Brahmo Samaj made a great 
impression among the Hindus regarding the position 
of the Untouchables. The Brahmo Samaj did good 
work to educate Indians on the need of equal status 
being assigned to the Untouchables within the Hindu 
community. Later came the Arya Samajists 
inspired by Swami Dayanand. 

Though the consciousness of the Hindus had 
been awakened with regard to the position of 
the Untouchables, and though the upper class 
Hindus felt sympathy for their brethern kept aloof 
within the Indian Society, nothing tangible by way 
of sweeping reform had come. But in the nineteenth 
century there arose in India the Prophet Rama- 
krishna. His formost desciple Vivekananda, had 
the advantage of Western education also. 

Vivekananda who went on a world wide 
campaign tour telling the Christian World all about 
Hinduism began to defend the cause of the 
Untouchables in eloquent and earnest tones. His 
work for them is significant and makes history. 
The Swami died in 1904 but the Order of Sri 
Ramakrishna Mission to which he belonged kept 
on the good work for the Untouchables. 

The first decade of the present century was 
brisk in India with political agitation and so the 
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social reform movements which included the cause 
of elevating the status of the Untouchables, did not 
forge ahead as an important issue. The Bengal 
partition, the Morley-Minto Reforms, and in 1914, 
the great world war, all these continued to excite the 
Indians and it was not until 1920 when Mr. Gandhi 
assumed a sort of dictatorial leadership over 
the Congress that the lot of the Untouchables become 
a country-wide question. In that year, when the 
Nagpur session of the Indian National Congress 
adopted a programme of political work, one of the 
chief items in it was the removal of Untouchability 
and the establishment of social equality for the 
Untouchables with the other castes in Hinduism. 
The influence of Mr. Gandhi as the chief of the 
Congress organisation spread like wild fire 
throughout India and everywhere slogans such as 
‘‘Swaraj is our birthright,” “Hail Motherland,” 
“ Encourage Indian Industries ” were heard. Along 
with these cries, the masses shouted “ Remove 
Untouchability ”. Mr. Gandhi’s heart bled with 
sympathy for the Untouchables. No speech of his 
was complete without an appeal to the masses to 
remove this blot on Hinduism, And the Mahatma’s 
■words were gospel to Indians and I think it is so 
even to-day. So we find Mr. Gandhi giving a fillip 
to this moment in India aimed to strike a death blow 
to the injustice which one section of the Hindus 
meted out to another. 
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As proof of his love for the Untouchables, 
Mr. Gandhi, a high caste Hindu himself adopted 
into his family a daughter from the Untouchable 
class. He established a school at Ahamedabad to 
teach young folks the doctrines he professed. Here 
he admitted Untouchable children freely and saw 
that no caste distinctions prevailed. All this was 
news. All this made a profound impression on the 
Hindu mind. In consequence, the movement to 
abolish untouchability forged ahead steadily. 

In 1932, the British Government proposed to 
introduce separate representation for the Untoucha¬ 
bles in Indian legislatures uuder the new Indian 
Constitution, as was proposed for the Moslems, 
Christians and Sikhs. “ The Untouchables are Hindus 
and they shall not be separated from us ” Mr. Gandhi 
pleaded. At the same time not all the other Hindu 
leaders were agreeable to his view. The Mahatma 
was pained to see the differences amongst his own 
people. So he embarked on his usual method of 
solving India’s problems, a fast! This time it was for 
the long period of three weeks. Leaders of all shades 
of political opinion in India now gathered in Poona 
where Mr. Gandhi was a state prisoner for his 
leadership in the Civil Disobedience movement. An 
agreement was reached at last between Indian 
leaders. The Untouchables were to remain within 
the Hindu fold, it was decided. Premier Macdonald 
4 
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consented to this plan when he found the united 
voice of India making this demand. All these 
would show the great work Mr. Gandhi had done 
for the Untouchables. 

On coming out of prison, Mr. Gandhi organized 
a net work of societies throughout the country to 
serve the cause of the Untouchables. He baptized 
those organizations as the Harijans (Untouchables) 
Service Society. Then he announced dramatically 
enough his will to retire from politics and to dedicate 
the rest of his life in the service of the Untouchables 
of India. He could not even bear any one utter the 
word “Untouchables”. They are not, he definitely told 
everyone. Say it not as such, he warned all. “They 
are the children of God”. So call them “ Harijans ” 
he counselled. The new name stuck. Nobody in 
India call them “ Untouchables ” now-a-days. They 
speak of them only as Harijans, the children of 
God. 

So it is in the interest of the Harijans that 
Mr. Gandhi has actively worked during the last 
five years after leaving politics alone, except perhaps 
giving occasional advice to his co-workers. He 
founded colonies for the Harijans, industrial schools, 
educational institutions. He got Mr. G. D. Birla, a 
merchant prince of Calcutta to assist him in all 
these schemes, besides choosing him as the President 
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•of the All-India Harijan Service Society. Wherever 
Mr. Gandhi went during the last five years he 
talked about the Harijans first and foremost. The 
India Act, the Congress, the general elections, all 
these received little importance in his eyes. To 
him tire uplift of the Harijans became the first 
thought at day break and the last one too before he 
retired to bed. From autograph hunters he freely 
asked for money to swell the funds of the Harijan 
Service Society. Indeed, he blankly refused to pen his 
name on autograph books stretched out before him by 
admirers unless big silver coins or Rupee currency 
notes were put into his hands for the sake of the 
Harijan Service Fund. This method of propaganda 
which the Mahatma carried on made one wonder at 
times whether India had after all any other problem 
for serious attention except the question of Harijan 
uplift! 

So when the young Maharja of Travancore by his 
Proclamation gave the Harijans the right to worship 
in all his state temples hitherto closed to them, none 
rejoiced over the measure in India more than 
Mr. Gandhi. 



CH. VI: IN MALABAR. 

IN the 1880s a tall handsome looking man with a 
clean shaven face and head and attired in orange 
coloured robes (the symbol of a Hindu monk) wander¬ 
ed through many parts of Malabar. He was a 
graduate of the Calcutta University and was profi¬ 
cient in English. lie became a Hindu missionary 
early in life at his own will, caring nothing for the 
material pleasures or worldly positions. He is none 
other than Swami Vivekananda who preached the 
gospel of Hinduism to the masses in America and 
Europe half a century ago. Before going abroad, 
Vivekananda had set out on a wide tour of his 
native land. When he reached Malabar, he was 
very much struck by the rigidity of caste, prevailing 
there. In Travancore he was dumb-founded by the 
astonishing degree in which caste restrictions had 
been maintained. A broad-minded Hindu himself, 
he wondered if caste had deprived the people of 
Malabar of common sense. So he called Malabar a 
“Lunatic’s Asylum.” The epithet became well 
known. 

In Malabar, the Brahmins are the highest caste 
folk as they are everywhere in India. They would 
not even touch men of other castes and if they did^ 
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•they would ceremoniously bathe soon after to 
remove the pollution. They prided themselves as 
pundits and custodians of knowledge relating to 
the holy texts of Hinduism and hence came their 
superiority in Hindu society. But curiously enough, 
the Malabar Brahmins married or took mistresses 
from other castes lower than them’s, preferably from 
the Kshatryas and the Sudra Nayar community. 
This to them was not inconsistent with caste 
restrictions. They would not even allow their shadow 
to be crossed by the shadow of an Untouchable! 
Thus they remained superior individuals in Malabar 
just like whitemen in Africa. 

The Non-Brahmins accepted this superiority 
of the Brahmin without the least question. Tradition 
had made them to respect ths Brahmin for his 
scholarship, wisdom and priestly functions for long 
and so they did not revolt. But then the influence of 
religious reform movements which grew up in 
India as days passed on set the people thinking. If 
the Brahmin had restricted himself to his original 
functions in Hindu society such as looking after 
religious duties delegated to him he could then be 
the supreme caste man but now that he also began 
to enter occupations which tire other castes had 
such as commerce, why should he not then observe 
equality of status with them?—people asked. These 
ideas spread in Malabar too. At this time the 
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Untouchables also began to resent the treatment 
accorded to them in Hinduism all these years. They 
felt the need for reforms in the Hindu religion. 

The lot of the Untouchables in Malabar 
althrough was one to excite pity. They lived in sepa¬ 
rate colonies, in small towns and villages. They had 
to maintain their own wells to draw drinking water, 
separate spots even in flowing rivers to cleanse 
themselves, and separate places of worship. They 
could not even freely use the roads used by the high 
caste Hindus. If a Harijm had to pass through a 
street, he had to go to the edge of it and stand, 
in all veneration at the sight of a high caste man, 
giving him the right of passage: Such had been 
the unsympathetic treatment meted out to them 
for ages. By custom they were to even remove the 
cloth which covered the upper portion of the body 
as a mark of respect to the high caste man. 

The Christian missionary who usually goes- 
after the number of souls he saves rather than the 
quality in India was struck by the degarded 
state in which the Harijans of Malabar were placed 
when he went visiting them. While preaching the 
Gospel and converting them to Christianity, he 
also infused in them a spirit of self-respect. Those 
who were converted to Christianity were provided 
with schools and educated people among them 
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were given respectable jobs to eke out a living 
as a result, of the .missionary enterprise. Now the 
Harijans began to wake up. They memorialized the 
Travancore Government for educational and other 
fecilities. Ever wakeful to the interests of the people, 
the Government gave them such fecilities soon after 
for schooling and those Harijans, who were 
qualified enough, were also given Government jobs 
but all these privileges did not satisfy them fully. 
They wanted better social status because change of 
religion did not improve their lot. Still among 
Christians the Untouchable converts were treated 
differently. However to improve the status of the 
Harijans a change of heart on the part of the high 
caste Hindus was very necessary. To secure that, 
the Harijans themselves set out working. 

This kind of awakening came to the Harijans 
during the first decade of the present century. At this 
time they found in Travancore a venerable leader 
for themselves. A saintly man, Shri Narayan 
Guru Dev asked his people first to purify themselves 
and then demand reforms in society. He established 
temples and places of worship for his fellow folk and 
proclaimed his doctrine every where “ One Caste, one 
Religion, one God In other words this prophet who 
had risen from among the low infused in the 
Harijans of Travancore the doctrine of equality 
among human beings. 
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When he had brought sufficient awakening 
among his people and died in 1924, Mr. Gandhi’s 
campaign against untouchability was beginning to 
have its sway in India. Therefore, the Harijans 
drew added strength from the Mahatma’s campaign. 
They succeeded degree by degree in their fight for 
social equality. 

The efforts of the Harijans to secure better 
social status in Travancore pretty soon obtained 
support from the high caste Hindus. Those who 
followed Mr. Gandhi politically, joined hands with 
the Harijans and preached the need for a change of 
heart on the'part of the high caste Hindus in their 
outlook on the ‘ out-caste ’ Harijans. Social reform 
organizations were set up for this purpose and the 
work of elevating the lot of the Harijans achieved 
success after success. Even a Branch of the Harijan 
Service Society to promote better relationship between 
the upper and lower castes among Hindus was 
established in Malabar. All these worked miracles. 
•A change of heart on the part of the high caste 
Hindus did come. They began to forget traditions for 
a while and admit that the denial of public places to 
the Harijans who also belonged to Hinduism was 
wrong. So towards the end of the year 1934 there was 
an overwhelming feeling among Travancore Hindus 
to do away with caste restrictions against the 
Harijans in their free use of public roads, temples, 
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and wells. However nothing could have been 
achieved in this sphere until there was a bold act 
coming from an authoritative source. 



CH. VII: HARIJAN CAMPAIGNS. 

THE Harijans of Travancore have actively 
worked during the last twenty years as the 
Harijans of no other part of India to gain social 
equality within the Hindu Religion. They wanted 
the freedom to use all public thoroughfares for the 
maintenance of which they also paid revenues to the 
state just as the other Hindus. But in earlier days 
they asked for this right through petitions to the 
Government. They were of course allowed on 
certain roads freely, while restrictions were placed 
on some others, particularly those around the Hindu 
temples. Finally in- 1924 the Harijans decided to 
offer Satyagraha (passive insistence) to win their 
object at a holy place of the Hindus in Travancore 
known as Vykom. This was during the closing days 
of the reign of Maharaja Shri Mulam Thirunal. 
At Vykom, there is a prominent Temple of 
Shiva, very sacred to the people of Travancore. 
The Harijans wanted the use of the roads around it, 
then denied admission to them. Mr. Gandhi’s politi¬ 
cal followers drawn from the high caste Hindus 
joined hands with the Harijans in sympathy now. 
Men and women who professed Mr. Gandhi’s creed 
in politics went to Vykom in large numbers. The 
Government taking into consideration the opposition 
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from the high caste Hindus who would not tolerate 
the Harijans making use of those roads issued pro¬ 
hibitive orders. The passive resisters walked on to 
the prevented areas and got arrested by the police. 

Money flowed into Vykom from outside Travan- 
core to aid this reform movement. Men also came 
in, anxious to do their bit for the campaign. It 
lasted for a year. Then Mr. Gandhi himself visited 
Travancore in March 1925 and brought about a settle¬ 
ment of the trouble. Thus, three of the four roads 
leading to the Vykom temple from each direction, 
were opened for use by the Harijans. It was a 
great victory for them. They celebrated the event in 
all enthusiasm. 

Two yeare later, a similar campaign was initia¬ 
ted in Suchindram, another holy place in the state. 
It was also led by high caste Hindu reformers, 
though a few Harijans were in it. Again the 
Government issued prohibitive orders. Imprisonment 
of many campaigners followed. Here too, the free 
use of the roads around the huge temple of Shiva 
was the issue before the campaigners. The agitation 
lasted for a few months. Then it fizzled out. 

Now to the problem of temple entry rights for 
the Harijans. As early as 1919 one of their leaders 
who sat in the Shri Mulam Assembly, the only 
state legislature at that time in Travancore querried 
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the Government why his people could not be given 
temple entry rights. The temples of Travancore were 
maintained from the public revenues to which the 
Harijans also contributed. As such, it was their 
right to use the temples, the Harijan leader asserted. 
The reply of the Government then was that the 
matter was ‘religious’ and therefore they could not 
interfere. Two years later, the same man repeated 
the question in the legislature but the Prime Minister 
ruled it out of order, saying that ‘ religious matters ’ 
could not be brought in for discussion by the legis¬ 
lature. 

Again in 1924, yet another leader of the 
Harijans on the floor of the House insisted on the 
rights of his people to enter Hindu temples. But 
he was not given any reply at all by the Govern¬ 
ment. Then came the passive insistence campaign 
at Vylcom and Suchindram for use of the roads 
around the temples, this being a preliminary step to 
achieve the right of temple entry later on. 

The Hindu temples of Travancore come under 
two divisions. One, owned and managed by private 
individuals and the other by the state. Several 
thousands of rupees are spent on these temples every 
year in conducting worship and festivities. 
Even all high caste Hindus could not go to 
all parts of these temples. There were graded 
limits. Even the Brahmins could not go to 
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places where the High Priest alone could go. 
The Harijans who longed to worship at these 
temples had to stand even a furlong away from 
the outer wall limits. All these restrictions were 
anathma in the eyes of the reformist-minded high 
caste Hindus during the last two decades. They 
sympathised with their Harijan friends in their 
demand for temple entry rights. 

The Government of Travancore pretty soon 
realized that they had to act. If the people of the 
state overwhelmingly wanted temple entry previ- 
leges to be accorded to the Harijans, welh the 
Government were prepared to meet this demand. So, 
the Government appointed a Commission composed 
of high caste Hindus and Harijan leaders to inquire 
into the question. This happened on November 8, 
1932. For about fourteen months this Commission 
carried on its work and collected evidence. Early in 
January 1934 it published a Report. 

The Report stated that from the oral evidence 
secured by the Commissioners, there was a strong 
feeling among high caste Hindus in favour of temple 
entry rights being given to the Harijans but there 
was also some opposition. And among their recom¬ 
mendations the Commissioners stated that new 
temples might be built so that the Harijans and the 
x-eformist-minded Hindus of high castes could 
worship together. 
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After the report was published, the Travancore 
Government did not pay any serious attention to 
the question immediately. That does not mean they 
forgot all about it. I only mean that they never did 
anything about it so soon. But the reformers were 
not silent. As a next step, they arranged for a 
referrandum to be taken in the state. The result 
of it showed that the majority of the upper class 
Hindus had no objection to the llarijcms being 
allowed into Travancore’s holy temples. Now the 
will of the people was clearly established. The Ruler 
had to act in a way to satisfy them. Yes, he would. 
But then they had to wait for the arrival of a 
Hindu Prime Minister. At the time the Temple 
Entry Committee Report was published, Mr. Austin 
an English member of the Indian Civil Service was 
Travancore’s Prime Minister. Then his successor was 
Sir Mahomed Habibullah, a Moslem. Sir Mahomed 
resigned in September 1936 and he was succeeded by 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer. No sooner than this 
Hindu Prime Minister took charge, the wishes of 
the people of Travancore on the rights of the 
Harijmis to enter the temples were met by their 
Ruler by a Royal Proclamation. 
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CH. VIII: THE PROCLAMATION 


ON November 12, 1936, The Maharaja Shri 
Chitra Thirunal was twenty-four years of age. 
The usual birthday celebrations made the capital 
city of Trivandrum enfete. But this year’s cele¬ 
brations were more glamourous than in previous 
years. They were arranged to last for about three 
days and a crowded programme was charted out. 

The customary ceremonies connected with the 
birthday celebrations were observed. Seated in 
an attractive palanquin covered with green velvet, 
His Highness attended the early morning worship 
at the Shri Padmanabha shrine. Soldiers of the 
state forces, decorated elephants, horse-guardsmen, 
courtiers, noblemen of the city, officials, dignitaries 
and musicians accompanied the Ruler to the temple. 
The citizens of Trivandrum stood lined up on both 
sides of the roads and bowed to their Ruler in 
veneration. Guns were fired from the artillery and 
the whole procession was a scene of granduer and 
pomp seen only in the kingdom of an Indian Prince. 

The arrival of many distinguished visitors from 
Madras and Delhi added to the importance of the 
Birthday celebrations. His Excellency Lord Erskine, 
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the Governor of Madras and Lady Marjorie Erskine 
were there as state guests. Sir Frank Noyce of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council had flown by ’plane to 
Trivandrum all the way from New Delhi, and 
Sir Charles Souter of the Madras Governor’s 
Executive Council with Lady Souter was also 
another prominent visitor. 

During the Birthday celebrations week, Lord 
Erskine opened an Art Exhibition in Trivandrum 
and Sir Frank Noyce, the Travancove Economic 
Conference. A spectacular military parade in which 
the Ruler participated and took the salute after 
reviewing the state forces, was yet another 
important event. 

On November 13 a magnificient banquet was 
given by the Maharaja to Lord and Lady Erskine, 
his chief guests. The Governor proposed the health 
of the Maharaja in a short speech after the loyal 
toast had been drunk. 

The Governor said that he felt sure that the 
state would progress from strength to strength. 
Although the Maharaja had not been exercising 
ruling powers for a long period, nevertheless he had 
already shown that the welfare of the inhabitants of 
the state was foremost in his heart. The Governor 
concluded by saying that the Maharaja was well- 
known as a supporter of all progressive movements. 
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The Ruler then rose to propose the health of 
the Governor and Lady Erskine in a neat little 
speech. The speech over, those assembled parted 
after dancing for a while. 

More than all these events, the twenty-fourth 
birthday of the Maharaja would be remembered for 
the historic Proclamation he issued on November 12. 
Lord Erskine called it “ remarkable.” That 
evening, a Travancore Government Qazette extra¬ 
ordinary was issued. It announced that the Ruler 
of Travancore had decreed that all the state temples 
be thrown open to the Harijans for worship, a 
previlege for which the Harijans and the reformist- 
minded people in Travancore and India had worked 
for over twenty years with great zeal. The actual 
text of the Proclamation ran: -- 

Profoundly convinced of the truth and validity 
of our religion, believing that it is based on 
divine guidance and on all-comprehending 
toleration, knowing that in its practice it has 
throughout the centuries adapted itself to the 
needs of the changing times, solicitous that 
none of our Hindu subjects should by reason of 
birth, caste or community be denied the conso¬ 
lation and solace of the Hindu faith, we have 
decided and hereby declare, ordain and command 
that, subject to such rules and conditions as may 
be laid down and imposed by us for preserving 
their proper atmosphere and maintaining their 
rituals and observances, there should henceforth 
be no restriction placed on any Hindu by birth 
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or religion on entering and worshipping at 

temples controlled by us and our Government,” 

A brief document this is, but pregnant with a 
great meaning to all India, nay even to the world 
outside. Why, it even answered clearly the challenge 
of caste often thrown on India by vision-clouded 
foreigners who stated that the “ East is unchanging ”! 

The people of Travancore woke up to find this 
new Reform of their Ruler as the talk of the town 
on November 13. Young and old discussed it freely. 
There was an enthusiastic approval of it in all 
quarters. Not a murmur was heard. To the folks 
of Travancore their Ruler was everything on earth, 
next to God in heaven. He could not have done a 
wrong. He merely carried out the desire of his 
people, everyone said. Of course it was the Harijans 
whose heart was moved very much. Their happiness 
knew no bounds. For long they felt themselves so low 
in Hindu society. Now they had been given 
the same rights in public as their high caste 
brethern. So the leaders of the Harijans wrote out 
lengthy epistles to the press and obliged Press 
representatives by telling them how happy they 
felt at this reform. Newspapers all over India, 
interviewed people’s leaders regarding this great 
reform. And to tell the truth, ninety-nine per 
cent of the ‘views’ of prominent Indians so printed 
were in support of the Maharaja’s Proclamation. 
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At this time newspapermen and special corres¬ 
pondents rushed up to Trivandrum, the capital city 
of Travancore, each trying to get “scoops”. Film 
producers hurried up there to photographically 
record the scenes of enthusiasm among the people; 
The innumerable processions, public meetings and 
the strange scene of the ‘ Untouchables ’ entering 
the temples with the hiost orthodox of Brahmins by 
their side all these were photographed by news 
•cameramen. 

Mr. Gandhi felt happy and said that he wkne 
that the Maharaja would do it. He then re-called a 
talk he had with the Prince more than a decade ago. 
Mr. Gandhi asked the Ruler who was then twelve 
years of age whether he would throw open the 
temples of Travancore to the Harijans when he took 
up ruling powers into his hands. “ Ofcourse ” replied 
the youngman then. And now he has carried out 
the promise. 

The leaders of the Untouchables outside 
Travancore were equally jubiliant over the Prolama- 
tion. Their representative leaders in South India 
like Mr. M. C. Rajah and Mr. R. Srinivasan spoke 
enthusiastically about the Reform. “ It is a glorious 
news to the depressed classes ” said Mr. Srinivasan 
to a Press representative, while tendering his 
congratulations to the Maharaja. More remarkable 
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is the tribute of Mr. M. C. Rajah. He told the Press 
that his heart was full of gratitude to G-od for the 
way He lead the Harijans from the ‘house of 
bondage to freedom’. He would add his felicitations to 
Travancore’s Ruler, also to Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer 
whose ‘Roman hand’ he could see in the Proclama¬ 
tion even in the wording of that document, he said. 

One would have expected uncomplimentary 
views about the Proclamation from the Brahmin 
leaders of India, they belonging to number one caste in 
the country. But the truth is the other way about. 
In fact the Brahmin leaders were the first to herald 
the Proclamation as of great importance and welcome 
it. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, the Prime Minister 
of Travancore, the man to whom credit for this 
reform will go, next to the Maharaja, is himself 
a Bralunin. And then consider the views expressed 
by eminent Brahmin leaders like Sir P. S. Sivaswamy 
Iyer who praised this reform as a “ wise step ” and 
that he approved of it warmly. 

“ It is a great event in the history of India ”■ 
opined yet another famous Brahmin, Sir A. Krishna- 
swamy Iyer of Madras. “ It is not an over 
statement that this reform is the greatest in 
Hinduism since Ramanuja’s days.” 

The Congress Party which to-day wields the 
biggest political influence in India rejoiced over the 
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measure taken by the Ruler of Travaneore. For, 
it is the Congress alone above all other organizations 
in the country which took up the cause of the 
Untouchables as an important feature in their 
political programme. So, it was only to be expected 
that the Congressmen would have every reason to 
be enthusiastic about such a reform. From Mr. 
Gandhi to the last recruit in the Congress Party 
every one spoke enthusiastically about the Procla¬ 
mation as a most important event in the history of 
religious reform in India. 

While the Indian newspapers published several 
columns of news daily about the Travaneore 
Proclamation, people’s leaders spoke of it in eulogi¬ 
stic terms. The people of Travaneore organized a 
series of meetings in which unstinted praise was 
offered to the Maharaja, his Prime Minister and the 
Maharani Sethu Parvati Bai whose guidance of the 
Ruler in administrative affairs is a great factor. 

“ I tender my heartiest congratulations to His 
Highness the Maharaja on his great Proclamation of 
freedom for the Harijans ” wired Mr. Gandhi to 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer from his camp at 
Wardhaganj in the Central Provinces. And Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, the savant than whom the Indians 
respect and love no Briton better and who happened 
to be staying with Mr. Gandhi just then told 
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Pressmen that the Proclamation was a “ glorious- 
news.” He characterised it as a “splendid example ,r 
for the rest of India to follow. Such praises were 
lavished on the Tra van core Ruler, his mother and 
the Prime Minister, by Indian leaders throughout 
the country. 

Soon after the Proclamation was issued, the 
Harijans in all parts of Travancore began to enter 
the temples. After taking the necessary ceremonial 
bath, clad in fresh clothes, painting caste marks 
in white on the forehead, they marched into the 
temples during the hours of worship. The high caste 
Hindus as a gesture of recognition on their part, 
of the Ruler’s historical decree aided their low caste 
brethern to avail themselves of the new previlege 
given them, to their hearts content. It was a scene 
worth seeing, a miracle. Yes, it has happened in 
good old Travancore ! 

One of the significant events connected' with 
the Proclamation was the conversion to Hinduism of 
a noted Irish poet and artist in Dr. James H. Cousins, 
a friend of the famous writer “ M ”. Cousins is at 
present engaged in educational work in India, 
himself holding the position of Principal at the 
Theosophical College in Madanapalle, founded by the 
late Mrs, Annie Eesant. He went over to Trivandrum, 
became a Hindu, adopted the Hindu name of Kulapati 
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Jayaram and entered the Koyal temple of Travancore, 
the Shri Padmanabha shrine. Once he knew that 
the temples of Travancore were open to all 
Hindus, Indian or not, without any distinction, 
Cousins as an expression of his happiness over the 
Proclamation, became a Hindu and entered the 
temple. He explained his action in the course of 
a lengthy statement to the Press. For its import¬ 
ance alone, I reproduce here the most striking 
passages in it. He wrote: 


“It appeared to me that the opening of 
Hindu religious communion to persons other 
than those of Indian birth or ancestry would 
remove an anomalous restriction on professed 
universalism of Indian philosophy, a restriction 
which has, I believe, deterred many earnest 
seekers after truth in the western world from 
taking more than an intellectual interest in 
that philosophy and from undertaking discipline, 
through which they might attain the spiritual 
realisation which is both a source and goal of 
Hindu philosophy. A group of such persons 
would constitute a means of conveyance of 
spiritual idealism to the world outside India 
that might well lead to its regeneration, not 
necessarily through mechanical adoption of 
Hindu doctrine and observances, more probably 
through the stimulating of other faiths to exa¬ 
mine themselves in front of a challenge from 
the fundamental and experience. 


“ On enquiry, I ascertained authoritatively that 
my reading of the extension of Hindu religious 
amenities was - right. The question then was 
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how to demonstrate it. This seemed to strike 
home ” Cousins went on explaining. 

“ My own long studies of Indian philosophy, 
my familiarity for twenty-one years with inti¬ 
mate Hindu life, my frequent participation in 
Hindu ceremonies, exposition of Hindu culture 
abroad, my intense interest in Hindu arts, my 
long practice of Yoga, my forty years of 
vegetarian living, my efforts to fulfil my dharma 
and attain moksha in the vedic sense seemed to 
indicate that I was qualified to claim the right 
of temple entry in Travancore. Was it or was 
it not my duty to humanity in this time of 
crisis and of decay of declaring my recognition 
of the truth of Hinduism as a step to demons¬ 
trating that Hindu worship was accessible to 
all, Indian or non-Indian who fulfilled the 
obvious condition of-a declaration of belief and 
conformed to a few simple decencies of clothing 
and deportment, fitting for-the place of worship.” 

Proceeding, the Irishman observed : 

“ Another question arpse. W.ould my recogni¬ 
tion of the validity of. Hinduism as a path to 
spiritual attainment' and q means of celestial 
invocation imply 'my. renunciation of belief in 
similar efficacy of other faiths ? My under¬ 
standing of the universalism of Hinduism, as I 
had studied and observed it, led me to feel that 
no renunciation of other expressions of eternal 
verity and no choking obligations would be 
consistent or required. Reference to authority 
confirmed my feeling. Theologically I had no 
difficulty, as I have frequently interpreted 
cosmic and psychological significances of the 
Hindu pantheon to audiences around the world 
and am personally aware of the invocative 
power of worship. Doctrinally, I have acted 
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on what I take to be a law of life in Karma 
and reincarnation for forty years. Ceremonially, 
it is natural to me to see sacramental nature of 
all life. There was no apparent harrier of an 
insurmountable nature and I have therefore 
to-day taken on myself the solemn responsibi¬ 
lity of demonstrating the epoch-making fact 
that Hinduism takes its place through the 
historical Proclamation as a world religion. ” 




OH. IX: EFFECTS IN INDIA. 


THE Travancore Temple Entry Proclamation 
created wide spread interest throughout India as 
we have observed so far. For, it is a reform whose 
effect in other parts of the country cannot be 
minimised. As soon as the news reached Madras 
the Congress Party in the city called a public meeting. 
It was held in the Party Head Quarters. That was 
on November 13. Mr- S. Naidu, the Mayor of 
Madras presided and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, the 
famous political leader of India made a lengthy 
speech. He said that the Maharaja’s Proclamation 
was a matter for “ delerious joy By this reform 
a bright day was drawing for Hinduism and that 
the Maharaja had rendered a noteworthy ' service 
to his religion. Mr. Rajagopalachari appealed to 
the Hindus of Madras to tender their congratulations 
to the Ruler of Travancore. Accordingly, the 
Mayor sent a cable. 

Similar meetings were held in many parts of 
India by societies working to promote social reform 
ideals and by the people. But in South India the 
enthusiasm over the Proclamation was immense. It 
continued to grow every day. On December 2 
Mr. T. Y. Krishna Iyer, a Brahmin who had been an 
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early worker for temple entry rights for Travancore 
Harijans made a public announcement that he 
would give a thousand rupees as his contribution to 
erect a statute of the Reformer Maharaja in the city 
of Madras. The next day the picture of Mr. Krishna 
Iyer appeared in newspapers. 

In far away Hyderabad, a Moslem ruled state, 
the Harijans of that city gathered on December 5 
to eulogize the Travancore Proclamation. They 
passed resolutions congratulating the Ruler and 
his reform. 

Similar public gatherings to felicitate the 
Maharaja, his wise Mother the Maharani and Sir 
O. P. Ramaswamy Iyer were held from time to time 
for about four months from the day the Proclamation 
was issued, but details of these need not be given 
here. 

The effect of the Proclamation was much in 
Cochin, since that state has many similarities in 
common with Travancore besides being Travancore’s 
neighbour. Soon after the Proclamation was issued, 
innumerable meetings were held there. Representa¬ 
tions were made to the Maharaja of Cochin to 
throw open the state temples to the Harijans . On 
December 20 we find the 1 Public of Cochin ’ holding 
a meeting at Trichur and making the same demand. 
Another meeting of the Nambudris (the priestly 
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class) held the same day raised a similar demand. 
But the Cochin Government did not take these 
representations very seriously and follow Travancore 
to meet the wishes of the people. Instead, a new 
temple was built in the State to allow the Harijans 
to worship there along with the reformist-minded 
Hindus. This happened three months after the 
Travancore Proclamation was issued. 

But having done this, the Cochin Government 
in April sprang a surprise to all by showing their 
unwillingness to accept the Travancore Proclamation 
as a proper reform. In the Cochin State there is 
a temple at a spot known as Irinjalakuda over 
which the Government of Travancore has a certain 
control. To this temple priests who had officiated 
in the temples of Travancore, now thrown open for 
the Harijans, were refused admission or permission 
to conduct priestly duties. The aged Maharaja of 
Cochin who is very orthodox is responsible for this 
order, it was stated. When interviewed by press¬ 
men, Sir R. K. Shanmugam Chetty, the Chief 
Minister of the state made it plain that he had no 
part in issuing the order, since it was not his function 
to tender advice to the Maharaja on spiritual 
matters. • 

The Order of the Cochin Government aroused a 
storm of protest in all the Indian newspapers. Indian 
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leaders Including Mr. Gandhi expressed surprise at 
it and pleaded that the order might be reconsidered. 
In Cochin itself several mass meetings were held 
at this time to protest against the Government’s 
order that even a retired Chief Minister of the State 
in Mr. 1ST. Pattabirama Rao had to say that he 
hoped the surprising move of the Ruler would not 
“ result in friction between the subjects of the Cochin 
State and their Government ”. 

Cochin was not the only Indian state where 
people clamoured for opening up the state temples 
for the Harijans. 

Within the Mysore state there is a British 
cantonment at Bangalore, the capital city. The 
cantonment area has a separate Municipal Council 
and in one of its meetings, an Indian introduced a 
resolution on December 17 to congratulate the Ruler 
of Travancore but the European President of the 
Council ruled the motion out of order, remarking 
that the subject was outside the purview of the 
Council’s activities. This incident did not in the 
least quench the enthusiasm of the people of Mysore 
over the new reform Travancore had initiated. 

About a month later, January 26 to be precise 
when the Mysore Legislative Council met, Mr. P. S, 
Chetty, a member moved a resolution pleading for the 
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admission of the Harijans into the Mysore state 
temples. 

In proposing that motion he said that the 
“ Mysore Government had led other states in various 
matters” and that he wished the State had taken 
the lead in this matter also. 

Another Member supporting Mr. Chetty said 
with much feeling that the “lead that could have 
easily been taken by Mysore, has alas been taken 
away from us! ” 

To which Sir Mirza Ismail, the Prime Minister 
who presided over the Council curtly interrupting 
asked: 

“ Why do you grudge another state taking the 
lead ? ” 

“Because” replied the speaker “I am jealous 
and patriotic enough to wish that our state should 
have taken the lead 

The resolution was however finally withdrawn. 

Not even the fate of the motion in the Legis¬ 
lative Council made the people of that state lose 
hope in pressing the Government to do what 
Travancore had done. A few days later, yet a nother 
gathering of the Mysore people brought up the 
subject of temple entry for Harijans. This time 
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it was the Annual Conference of the Mysore People’s 
Federation. Mr. Venkatappa, an influential native 
of Mysore presided and spoke. He characterised 
the Travancore Proclamation as the “ one outstanding 
event in recent happenings.” 


“No gesture on the part of our Rulers has been 
so striking as this Proclamation of the young 
Ruler of Travancore by which he broke the 
fetters which crumped and curtailed the freedom 
and liberty of a section of the Hindu population” 
he went on. \ 


Mr. Venkatappa was even jealous to a degree in 
his concluding remarks in the speech. He said “ I 
wish that the first step in the upliftment of the 
Harijans, had been taken by our own Government, 
which is acknowledged by all to be actuated by 
progressive ideas.” 


“Better late than never ” he counselled. “Even 
now there is opportunity for our Government to 
do the right thing for the cause of the Harijans 
and wipe off this ancient blot of untouch ability.'’ 



CH. X: MB. GANDHI'S VISIT. 

WHEN Travancore went tumultous over the 
Proclamation, Mr. Gandhi who was immensely 
pleased by this religious reform was observing 
events from his abode at Wardhaganj in the Central 
Provinces. He had written articles to the weekly 
paper the Harijan praising the Maharaja, the 
Maharani and Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer for their 
readiness to effect a reform of this kind. Now 
Mr. Gandhi was no stranger to Travancore. He had 
been there at least three times before. But at a 
time like this when the people of the state were 
rejoicing over a reform for which Mr. Gandhi him¬ 
self had actively worked in India for nearly sixteen 
years with all the strength at liis command, every¬ 
one expected him to visit Travancore. At first he 
was not very enthusiastic. “ Most probably I will not 
go” he wrote to a fellow-worker of his in Ahmedabad 
on January 5. But two or three days later papers 
stated that he would positively visit Travancore’ 
Leaving Wardhaganj, he arrived in the city of 
Madras on January 12 via Bombay. After a few hours, 
stay here, he left the same night for Trivandrum. 
He received a great ovation on arrival there 
from a huge mass of people assembled. He 
was received by Dr. Kunjan Pillafi the Chief 
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Secretary, on behalf of the Government of Travan- 
core whose guest Mr. Gandhi was. An Address of 
welcome was immediately presented to him by the 
Municipal Council of Trivandrum. 

Replying to the Address he said that on every 
occasion he visited Travancore before, he had gone 
there as a crusader ic trying to wean the Savarna 
(orthodox) Hindus from the curse of untouchability.” 
But this time, he had gone there as “a humble 
pilgrim to tender congratulations to H. H. the 
Maharaja, his good mother the Maharani Sethu 
Parvathi Bai and the able Prime Minister Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Iyer. ” 

Mr. Gandhi further told his vast number of 
hearers that the “ temples of Travancore had been a 
sealed book ” to him all along, since he voluntarily 
refused to see them before. If he wanted, he could 
have visited them but having made common cause 
with the Harijans, the temples were open to him also 
now and so “ I shall be able, for the first time, to visit 
many of your beautiful temples.” 

Mr. Gandhi concluded his speech by saying that 
in Travancore he hoped there was no distinction any 
more between the Savarnas (orthodox Hindus) and 
the Harijans. 

He then motored to the “Cliff House”, his 
residence. 
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Early next morning, Mr. Gandhi visited the 
Shri Padmanabha Temple, the principal shrine in 
the State. There he worshipped along with a huge 
crowd of Harijans. Returning, he met people who 
sought interviews. Towards noon, he motored to the 
Kowdayar Palace to meet the Maharaja and the 
Maharani to congratulate them personally for the 
Proclamation. 

In the evening, a huge public meeting was held. 
It was organised by the Travancore Harijan Temple 
Entry Celebrations Committee to herald the Procla¬ 
mation event. 

Mr. Govindan, a leader of the Harijans then 
welcomed Mr. Gandhi and presented him with an 
Address. 

“ The Proclamation has brought light and hope 
into thousands of homes in the country, where 
despair and darkness prevailed before,” said 
the Address. 

“By this one act, the Maharaja has re-establish¬ 
ed in the hearts of a large majority of His 
Highness’ Hindu subjects confidence in the 
benevolenpe and justice that mark the evolution 
of society and faith in a Divine-hand that 
regulates the affairs of mankind. ” 

After the presentation of the Address Mr- 
Gandhi briefly replied. 

“I look upon the Proclamation as a purely 
religious matter ” he told the audience. 
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“ Here I am come as a pilgrim going to the 
temples in Travancore, as an Untouchable suddenly- 
made ‘ touchable ’! 

After Mr. Gandhi had spoken Sir *0. P. 
Ramaswamy Iyer arrived at the meeting and was 
greeted by the crowd standing. He received an 
Address in a silver casket on behalf of the Maharaja. 
Among other things the Address of the Harijans to 
-the Maharaja said that 

“ The Ruler as the Head of the Hindu Religion 
in the state was looked upon by the Hindus of 
Travancore and India to give an authoritative 
lead in removing the accretions which have in 
the course of centuries gathered round Hindu 
religious practices contrary to the fundamental 
principles of Hindu tenets, and thus forming 
a blot in its fair name. The Proclamation had 
vindicated the extreme truth of the Hindu 
religion and had swept away with one stroke of 
the pen the gross inequalities based on birth. ” 

Receiving the Address on behalf of the Maharaja 
the Prime Minister thanked the Harijans and 
Mr. Gandhi for travelling all the way to Travancore 
to participate in the celebrations connected with the 
Proclamation. 

Never had the Harijans of Travancore been in a 
state of merriment as they were found now. 

Later, a mass procession was arranged by 
people’s leaders. Nearly half a million men and 
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women gathered. Twenty-six caprisoned elephants 
carrying on their back huge portraits of the Maharaja 
lead the procession which was nearly three miles 
long. Never has Trivandrum seen before such an 
enthusiastic mob in procession. People wildly shrieked 
slogans such as “ Long live Our Ruler ”, “ May God 
Bless the Maharani ” and so on. And as the vast 
concourse of people thus paraded through the main 
roads of Trivandrum, the Ruler himself passed by 
taking his evening drive. Now cheers rent 
the air. Never has India witnessed the loyalty of 
a people for their Indian Ruler as they saw now. 
The Maharaja who rode in an open tourer Rolls- 
Royce acknowledged the greetings by waving both 
his hands from the car. An eye-witness to these 
events told me that he saw tears of joy coming out 
of every eye. Such was the mass demonstration 
of a grateful people to their progressive Ruler. 

Now to look into Mr. Gandhi’s further activities 
in Travancore. He left Trivandrum the next day 
to see India’s lands-end in the south, Cape Comorin. 
On the way, he addressed meetings and received 
Addresses of welcome from the people. In one 
place, Nagerkoil, he said: 

“ I regard this Proclamation as a brave attempt, 
an outstanding attempt to rid Hinduism of the 
curse of untouchability. In issuing the Procla¬ 
mation, the Maharaja and his advisors have 
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laid the axe at the very root of the poison of 
untouchability.” 

He reached Cape Comorin on the evening of 
January 14. The next day was his weekly day of 
•silence. Nevertheless, he went over tc the holy 
■shrine for a visit, the very temple where he could 
not enter eleven years ago because the temples of 
Travancore then did not allow any one who had 
crossed the seas and gone to Europe ! Now when he 
went there for worship, he had a party of Harijans 
following him into the temple! He was immensely 


Returning to Trivandrum the same evening, he 
went up North. It was a very exhausting trip that 
he had before him. Innumerable meetings he 
addressed in the course of the tour and spoke to 
thousands each day. Everywhere he went, he 
made it a point to visit temples, conduct his devo- 
tional open-air prayer meetings and lead crowds of 
Harijans into temples, hitherto closed to them. 
Again he was always eager to visit the colonies of 
the Harijans in the state, even the dwellings of 
individual Harijans. In all his speeches, he was full 
•of praise for the ‘Trinity’—to use Mr. Gandhi’s 
words—the Maharaja, the Maharani, and the Prime 
Minister who were responsible for this reform. He 
expressed delight at the manner in which the 
orthodox high caste Hindus who assumed 
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a superiority attitude in the presense of the Harijcms 
welcomed this reform which raised both the high 
and the low in Hinduism to a level of equality in 
society. Further, he advised the Harijcms not to 
look at the Hindu temples as curiosity shops but to 
observe the proper spirit necessary when entering 
them. 

Kottayam in North Travancore is a centre of 
the Christian community in Travancore. Mr. Gandhi 
arrived here in the course of his tour. Addressing 
an audience of ten thousand, he appealed to the 
Christians to join in the rejoicings of the people 
about the Proclamation. He said : 

“I know a large body of Christian opinion 
to-day does believe that all principal religions 
of the world are true. If you believe in this 
doctrine of the truth of all principal religions, 
then you will aid the Savarnas (orthodox 
Hindus) in their process of penitence and 
reparation they are expected to do under the 
Proclamation,” 

Mr. Gandhi’s lightning tour in Travancore 
lasted for ten days. During this peried he had been 
the victim of unremitting labours by way of making 
speeches, talking to the Harijans, and travelling by 
car through cities and remote villages. Finally on 
January 21 he left Travancore. The next day he 
arrived in Madras and was accorded a great 
reception. His visit helped not a little to rouse the 
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From Left to Eight: The Maharaja, The Maharani, Princess Karthiga Thirunal and 
the Elya Raja (sister and brother of the Ruler) 
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enthusiasm of the Harijans in Travancore at a time 
when a new era of hope dawned before them as a 
result of the Proclamation. 

“ My visit to Travancore has'been some what in 
the nature of a pilgrimage ” he told a representative 
of the Hindu in Madras, when interviewed. 

“My most sanguine expectations were more 
than realized ” he added. 

“ The high caste Hindus and the Untouchables 
now mingled in Travancore without the least 
distinction in their thousands everywhere.” 

Concluding his talk with the Reporter, 
Mr. Gandhi said that he hoped “ this great step 
taken by the Maharaja under the wise guidance of 
his mother and the expert advise of his Dewan 
(Prime Minister) will be followed up by Cochin and 
other Indian States and even in British India.” 



CH. XI: INMADEAS 

THE Proclamation electrified all Travancore 
with great enthusiasm. That brought some strain 
on Their Highnesses the Maharaja and the 
Maharani Shri Sethu Parvathi Bai. Their mail 
bags became heavier and heavier and most of these 
letters came from the various parts of the Indian 
Empire, just those letters of congratulation for the 
Proclamation. Several friends from Europe and 
many other parts of the world too had sent 
appreciative messages expressing joy at His Highness’ 
master stroke in reforms. So with a view to have a 
change of atmosphere, they left Trivandrum with 
their near relatives on February 6 to spend a few 
days in the city of Madras. 

The train by which they travelled was mobbed 
from station to station by admiring crowds to greet 
the young Prince who won the heart of all Indians 
by effecting the historic Reform of temple entry for 
the Harijans. At every halt," Plis Highness was 
garlanded and in some places, eulogistic Addresses 
of welcome were presented to him. On the whole, 
the journey was an eventful one. Never was an 
Indian Prince received so enthusiastically by the 
people as the Maharaja Chitra Tirunal was 
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received now wherever he went. Recording the 
impressions formed of His Highness’ journey to 
Madras, a traveller by the same train wrote a brief 
article to the Hindu. The writer said: 

“ In recent times no ruling prince or Maharaja 
has ever accomplished a journey marked by 
scenes of enthusiastic love and reverence such 
as the ones witnessed by me on the journey of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore from 
Trivandrum to Madras. 

“ It is unnecessary to describe in detail the 
demonstrations or name the stations where 
, they occurred. It will be enough to say that 
at a comparatively unimportant station like 
Kalligudi, where it was already dark when the 
train arrived, there was- to be heard the roar 
of a surging humanity calling for a sight of 
Travancore’s King. The crowd did not know 
the saloon or compartment where he sat, but 
soon discovered it intuitively at each station 
and rushed to the door and asked to be allowed 
to have a look and if possible just to touch 
his arms stretched out in courteous acknowledg¬ 
ment of such greeting “ here is the man 
who has saved our hononr All with one 
voice prayed that he may live long and his 
reign become more and more glorious. Such 
scenes are eye openers and can never fade 
from one's memory.” 

The Maharaja, his mother, his relatives and the 
Prime Minister Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, on 
arrival were greeted by a mammooth crowd at the 
Egmore Railway Station in Madras. An appeal to 
welcome the royal visitors had been issued the 
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previous day by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and Mr, 
Satyamurthy the leaders of the Indian National 
Congress in South India. The masses responded. 
It was a great reception that was given. A guard 
of honour was present on the platform and His 
Highness inspected it with becoming dignity. He 
then shook hands with the Mayor of Madras, the 
A. D. C. officer who represented Lord Erskine and a 
number of prominent Madrasees present on the 
platform. This over, Their Highness drove straight 
to their residence in Adyar, in the South East end of 
the city. 

The Ruler, his mother, and the Prime Minister 
came to Madras for rest and quiet. But this they could 
not get. A series of engagements and parties had been 
fixed in the city, once the news of their coming was 
announced. Lord Erskine had invited the Maharaja, 
the Maharani, and the Prime Minister for dinner, 
besides a great garden party which he gave in 
honour of the young Prince. Then the leading 
citizens of Madras yet arranged another evening 
party. Next, a brilliant garden party was given 
by Sir Ramaswamy Iyer himself in honour 
of the Ruler and his mother at his palatial residence 
the’‘Grove”. Then the leading Club House in the 
city, the “Cosmopolitan” invited the Ruler for a 
visit and an At Home in his honour followed 
there. Thus the Maharaja found his evenings 
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fully occupied by his presence in parties fixed up 
in his honour. 

The Municipal Corporation of Madras welcomed 
him officially on behalf of the citizens and presented 
him with an Address. Punctually at the appointed 
tune, His Highness arrived at the Corporation 
building together with his mother and the Prune 
Minister and were received by the Mayor of the city. 

In the crowded Council Hall, the Mayor read 
out the Address and presented it to His Highness. 
The Address said: 

“We the Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors 
of the Corporation of Madras offer Your 
Highness our warmest greetings and a hearty 
welcome to this our ancient City. 

“ It is to us a matter for great gratification 
that during Your Highness ’ reign, Travancore 
is making rapid progress in the economic and 
social spheres. It has also signalised itself 
by a recent epoch-making Royal Procla¬ 
mation throwing open the Hindu temples in 
the State to Harijans, which has elicited 
universal admiration and in which we know 
that Your Highness had the rare co-operation 
and counsel of your distinguished and cultured 
Mother. We offer Your Highness our warmest 
felicitations on your being the first Ruler of an 
Indian State to inaugurate this great historic 
reform. We are happy to observe that in this 
benevolent measure Your Highness’ Dewan 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, K.C.I.E., formerly 
a leading personality of this House, has played 
no inconsiderable part. 
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“We assure Your Highness that we take a keen 
interest in the progress of Your Highness’ 
State. We appreciate Your Highness’ high 
patriotism and zeal in promoting the welfare of 
Your Highness’ subjects. 

“We wish Your Highness long life and hope 
that during Your Highness’ reign Your 
Highness’ State will grow from strength to 
strength advancing in culture and increasing 
in prosperity.” 

In faultless English and with striking intonation 
His Highness briefly replied in a few thoughtful 
sentences. 

Similar Addresses were presented to him by a 
number of societies in Madras working for social 
reform ideals, such as the city Branch of the All 
India Harijan Service Society. 

Then, Her Highness Maharani Sethu Parvathi 
Bai had herself to undertake a round of engage¬ 
ments. She was invited to preside at a sports 
meet of Madras college girls. The All-India 
Women’s Association honoured her similarly at 
one of their meetings. Besides all these, she was 
receiving a number of men and women who called at 
the “Travancore House” for interviews. On such 
occasions, she sat by the side of her son, the Ruler, 
and conducted conversations with the callers in a 
cordial manner. Thus, her time too was crowded 
up with heaviness of the daily programme. 
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Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer himself had as usual 
a long list of engagements to be gone through in 
Madras when word came ahead of his coming. 
The old college from which he graduated years 
ago, the “ Presidency ” invited him to preside over 
the Annual sports-day; the Madras University 
honoured him with a request to deliver the Sastri 
Foundation lecture on Politics for the year. Sir 
Ramaswamy Iyer agreeing, spoke on “ Hindu 
Political Theories.” He divided his theme into two 
parts and spoke on two evenings. 

Sir Ramaswamy Iyer had always been the idol 
of audiences in Madras. People flocked.to hear him 
at all times. Now when he spoke at the University 
the audience swelled inside the hall, for at this tine, 
he lived in the mind of every one foremost for the 
part he played in the issue of the famous Travancore 
Proclamation. 

In the course of his second lecture at the Uni¬ 
versity he said that the “ greatest contribution to 
posterity made by the Hindu tradition was the broad¬ 
mindedness of sympathy and tolerance of different 
view points which existed almost alone in India 
amongst the civilised countries of the earlier 
days.” 

“ And it is not too much to say ” added Sir 
Ramaswamy Iyer “ that the recent Proclamation of 
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H. H. The Maharaja of Travancrre has an authentic 
back ground and lineage. ” 

Besides the usual tea parties and dinners Sir 
Ramaswamy Iyer had interviews with Lord Erskine. 
At his residence the “ Grove ”, he sat every morning 
to receive visitors and they easily numbered about 
fifty per day, men who called “ just to pay respects”, 
friends who visited him for a mere chat, and then 
individuals who went there on express business 
affairs. 

Finally, before leaving Madras on March 12 the 
Maharaja entertained Lord and Lady Erskine at 
Dinner. A few important citizens of Madras were 
also present. His Highness also gave a wel 1-attended 
garden party at his residence on March 3 when the 
guests numbered a thousand, including the Governor 
of Madras and Lady Marjorie Erskine. 

The visit of the Maharaja and his mother to 
India’s southern capital established clearly the 
abundant regard in which the people held them. 
The man may be a Prince but it was the benefactor 
of a section of the human race, the Reformer, the 
man who felt for the “ under dog ” that they chose 
to hornour in a manner that here in Madras, they had 
done to no other Indian Prince. 



OH. XII: EPILOGUE 


HUMAN beings are divided into many sections 
based on political views, wealth and social status. 
These divisions are found in every country but 
in no other land are people so badly divided on 
account of religion as in India. The Hindu religion 
perpetuated a deplorable division amongst its 
members with the caste system. “ Caste which lies 
at the very centre of Hinduism is from the national 
point of view the greatest evil of all ” wrote 
Mr. C. F. Andrews in his book the Renaissance in 
India nearly twenty five years ago. And “it is 
useless for India even to think of being a united 
nation as long as caste is retained,” he added. 
“Yet, the Hindus themselves acknowledge that the 
destruction of caste would be the destruction of 
Hinduism ”! 

To-day, Mr. Andrews must have a different 
opinion. The Travancore Proclamation is a measure 
to strike down the greatest evil connected with 
the caste system, namely untouchability and the 
absence of social equality amongst the different 
castes. If the various Hindu castes could worship 
in a temple together, I consider that it is only 
a question of time for them to come into closer 
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contact and even to inter-marry and inter-dine 
amongst themselves. These would mean the 
destruction of the much maligned caste system 
to a certain extent. It would further mean not 
a little to the nation building process in India on 
a healthier basis. 

Reformers and politicians knowing fully well ' 
the havoc played by caste have tried time and 
again during the last decade to introduce legislation 
in British India with a view to remove social 
inequality among the Hindus. If I remember 
aright there were resolutions introduced in the 
central Legislative Assembly at New Delhi and 
the Madras Legislative Council. But these atempts 
to reform Hindu society proved abortive on the part 
of the legislators. The British Government in India 
have to hold the scales even between different 
religions. If reformers wanted to do away with 
caste restrictions, however best their intention might 
be, there was yet an orthodox section of the people 
who wanted to stick on to traditions of old and 
maintain the shibboleths of caste. For this reason 
the Viceroy withheld his consent to the introduc¬ 
tion of such reformist legislations. 

Here in Travancore the same opposition from 
the orthodox Hindus to maintain caste and to keep 
the Harijans in their old status did exisit. But 
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then, the orthodox folk did change their views as 
days passed on. This change was clearly noticed 
when the Temple Entry Commission published its 
Report in 1934. Once the Proclamation was issued 
last year, they bowed to the Ruler’s decree with 
reverence. 

The Travancore Proclamation has a few things 
in common with the Reformation Movement lead 
by Luther in Europe. The German revolted 
against the priestly autocracy with the backing 
of the people behind him. Here in Travancore 
too, the priestly class formed the opposition all 
along to allow the ffarijans equality of status 
in Hinduism. Whereas in Europe Luther found 
support from Crowned Heads , in Travancore the 
Monarch himself took the lead the reformers 
supporting him to bring in social equality among the 
Hindus. In other words, the Maharaja helped his 
people to attain their wishes since he firmly believed 
that to treat a section of his Hindu subjects as 
outcastes ’ was an injustice which could not go' 
on any longer under changed conditions such as 
existing in the present century. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer said in one of his 
recent speeches that the Preclamation of the 
Maharaja of Travancore was the effort of a Hindu 
Ruler to strengthen his religion. It is so. In the 
past, the Harijans renounced the Hindu religion in 
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large numbers and embraced either Islam or 
Christianity. They did so mainly on account of the 
social disabilities they had to face in Hinduism and 
not because they understood the religion of the Master 
of the Cross or the Prophet of Arabia any better than 
they understood Hinduism. The Proclamation now 
removes all kinds of social inequalities for the 
Harijans of Travancore and so they will not be any 
more tempted to ‘renounce Hinduism as easily as 
they did in the past. 

In Malabar, once the craddle of vile caste 
system lies Travancore where this great reform has 
been carried out. Here, the Ecclesiastical councils 
of the Brahmins weild a great power such as 
excercised by the Papal Assembly. These Councils 
can even ex-communicate the Maharaja for inter¬ 
vention in religious matters by virtue of a certain 
authority vested in them lay age-long tradition. 
What makes the Maharaja Shri Chitra Thirunal 
really great is that he dared even such a conse¬ 
quence when he issued his now historic Proclamation. 
To him the justice of a cause mattered much more 
than the possibility of an ex-communication. And 
to move in the way he did, he needed unusual 
courage. And of course, he had it. 

Thus, the Maharaja Shri Chitra Thirunal has lead 
the way for breaking down the evils of the caste 
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system in India. The Indians hail him as the 
greatest Hindu Reformer of modern India. Shortly 
after the Proclamation was issued several private 
owned temples were thrown open to the Harijans in 
many parts of India. Further, encouraged by the 
ideal of Travancore, reformers in British India have 
renewed their attempts to bring in social equality 
among the Hindus through legislation. I hope that 
they can now say that no fear need be entertained 
regarding any orthodox Hindu opposition upsetting 
the peace of the land. In once extremely orthodox 
Travancore everything went well when this reform 
was carried out. Why not then in British India ? 
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